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THE KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE: 
A FILIBUSTERING FANTASY 


C. A. BRIDGES 


The last decade of the old South, the 1850’s, was the heyday 
of manifest destiny. Northward, westward, and southward 
American expansionists marched in their dreams, and stern 
reality found many a dreamer still marching, especially toward 
the South. Of all the southward expansion projects, one of 
the most ambitious and audacious was that of a secret filibus- 
tering order known as the Knights of the Golden Circle. Com- 
paratively little that is absolutely authentic is known about this 
group of filibusters. The literature and other evidence that is 
now in existence is scanty, and much of it is of doubtful value. 
Even after excluding the wild statements made for and against 
the Knights, and after making allowances for partisanship, the 
story of this organization and its activities makes one of the 
most interesting and amazing chapters in the history of the era. 
It was a long-range, far-reaching program that undoubtedly 
appealed to many Southern dreamers. It was a dream of power 
and prestige, of achievement and glory, of expansion and empire 
that struck the bull’s-eye of Southern hopes. 

The association known as the Knights of the Golden Circle 
was originally organized July 4, 1854, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
with five members. Its chief member, organizer, and source 
of inspiration was George W. Bickley. He was a native of Boone 
County, Indiana, but he was then making his home at Cincin- 
nati: The organization grew slowly and never acquired a very 
large membership, although by 1860 there were local clubs 


1Knights of the Golden Circle, Address to the Citizens of the Southern 
States, 17. This pamphlet will be referred to hereafter as the Raleigh 
Address. William Dudley Foulke, Life of Oliver P. Morton, I, 376; 
anonymous, Authentic Exposition of the K. G. C., 8. 
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widely spread over all the South. That such an organization 
actually existed was not generally known then and is not widely 
known today. Thousands of people then as now never heard of 
it. Most of those who had heard of the organization knew little 
or nothing of its purposes and activities,? and history has passed 
it by with only an occasional mention. Reliable evidence indi- 
cates that the order had local clubs or meeting places in almost 
every southern state. More than twenty such local organizations 
can be located in Texas alone. Lodges are said to have existed 
in California and even in Mexico.’ 

When first organized the association is said to have had rather 
ambitious plans and objectives. The idea and name, Golden 
Circle, came from the proposal that with Havana as a center 
and a radius of sixteen geographical degrees or about 1,200 
miles, a great circle be drawn that would include Maryland, 
Kentucky, southern Missouri, all the states south of them, a 
portion of Kansas, most of Texas and Old Mexico, all of Central 
America, the northern part of South America, and all the West 
Indies.t This area they proposed to unite into a gigantic slave 
empire that would rival in power and prestige the Roman Empire 
of two thousand years ago. Within this dream-empire were 
the regions that produced nearly all the world’s supply of to- 
bacco, cotton, and sugar, and much of its finest rice and coffee. 
With a virtual world monopoly of these important commodities, 
it would have been in fact a rich region, stretching around the 
Gulf of Mexico like a great golden circle. Once firmly estab- 
lished, this empire would control the commerce of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the West Indies, the Isthmian routes, the Mississippi, 
the Orinoco, and perhaps the Amazon. The dream was fantastic, 
but tremendously intriguing.’ Slaveholders who were becoming 
discouraged on account of the recent course of events in the 


2In 1919-1920 more than fifty ex-Confederate soldiers who had enlisted from 
Texas were interviewed by Mr. M. L. Arnold. He stated that two of these 
men had been members and only two or three others had ever heard of the 
organization. Marcus L. Arnold, The Later Phases of the Secession Move- 
ment in Texas, 31-32, an unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 
1920. Dudley G. Wooten, A Comprehensive History of Texas, II, 50. 

8Elijah Robinson Kennedy, Contest for California in 1861, pp. 72-73; 
New Orleans Picayune, March 18, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, May 8, 1860. 

4Oliver T. Morton, Southern Empire, 4; Rossiter Johnson, Short History 
of the War of Secession, 24; Benson J. Lossing, Pictorial History of the 
Civil War, I, 187; Dallas Herald, February 20, 1861; Hubert Howe Ban- 
croft, Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, XVI, 433-434; Raleigh Address, 20. 

5Foulke, op. cit., I, 376; Rossiter Johnson, op. cit., 24-25; Dallas Herald, 
February 20, 1861. 
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United States cannot be blamed if they were fascinated with 
such a dazzling plan. 

Although the Knights frequently denied that theirs was a 
filibustering scheme, that appears to have been the true purpose 
of the organization. Opponents of the organization have de- 
clared that it fostered the filibustering movements of Lépez, 
Quitman, and Walker, and even the attempt to spread slavery 
into Kansas.*. When the association was first organized it is 
probably true that its leaders contemplated activities in many 
lands to the South as opportunity presented itself, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether the order ever actively partici- 
pated in movements anywhere outside the United States except 
in Mexico and possibly in Nicaragua. 

The internal organization of the Order of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle was undoubtedly changed from time to time. Just 
what these changes were and why and when they were made 
are of little consequence even if such facts could be positively 
established. By 1858 the ritual, by-laws, and constitution had 
been fairly well developed. The regalia and the initiation cere- 
monies were very impressive.* The local units of the lodge were 
called “castles.” The castles were divided into an outer and an 
inner temple. The candidate was admitted first to the outer 
temple for a period of probation and after proving himself 
sound on the essential questions was allowed to enter the inner 
temple. There were three degrees. The first was the military 
degree, whose members were called the Knights of the Iron 
Hand. This was the army of the organization, although not all 
members of this degree were pledged to become soldiers. Its 
members probably knew little of the real workings and motives 
of the organization. The second was the financial degree. Mem- 
bers of this group were known as the Knights of the True 
Faith. The fee for joining this order was larger than that for 
the first degree. Its membership was not large, but this fee 
was probably the chief source of funds. The third was the 
governmental or political degree. Its members were called the 
Knights of the Columbian Star. Only a very few persons ever 
attained this degree.® 


6True Issue, November 1, 1860. 

7™Morton, op. cit., 8, 48; Authentic Exposition, 8-10; Richard J. Hinton, 
John Brown and His Men, 68; Bancroft, Works, XVI, 433-434; Lossing, 
op. cit., I, 187; Foulke, op. cit., I, 376. 

8Authentic Exposition, 11; Foulke, op. cit., I, 376. 

®J. W. Pomfrey, A True Disclosure and Exposition of the Knights of the 
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The ultimate hopes of the Knights probably remained fixed 
upon the dream of the Golden Circle. The actual activities of 
the order, however, were confined to more specific and practical 
enterprises. As the outlook changed, the immediate plans of the 
association were modified. The ritual itself was altered from 
time to time to keep pace with changing events. For instance, 
in 1860 the pledge exacted from a new members made mention 
of John Brown’s raid late in 1859 upon Harper’s Ferry. This 
of course could not have been in the earlier ritual.1° In some- 
what the same way the Knights shifted their attention pri- 
marily to the task of making slavery safe. Their plan was to 
achieve this security either within the Union or outside of it. 
In either case it seemed to them Mexico held the solution. If 
Mexico could be acquired, carved into states, and admitted into 
the Union, the additional United States senators and congress- 
men resulting therefrom would render the South safe and dom- 
inant in the Union. If the acquisition of Mexico were delayed 
too long and the withdrawal of the Southern States were nec- 
essary, the establishment of Southern independence would soon 
be followed by the resumption of the movement to acquire 
Mexico for the South." 

It is extremely improbable that slavery would ever have suc- 
ceeded in the region south of the Rio Grande, but few Southern 
leaders in the 1850’s seemed to realize it.1* Almost all militant 
pro-slavery men either believed or pretended to believe that the 
expansion of slavery southward awaited only political oppor- 
tunity. The leaders of the Knights of the Golden Circle seem 
not to have doubted it at all. The Knights proposed to annex 
more slave territory to the United States in order to strengthen 
the cause and position of the South in the Union. They declared 
that the acquisition of Mexico alone “would bring into the Union, 
or in case it was refused on the ground of slave institutions, 
into the Southern Confederacy twenty-five Southern States with 
fifty Southern senators and sixty or more Southern representa- 
tives. It would increase the commercial power of the South to 
such a degree that our large cities would be compelled to build 


Golden Circle, 6-44; Raleigh Address, 17-18; Authentic Exposition, 83; 
Foulke, op. cit., I, 376. 

10Pomfrey, op. cit., 25. 

11Raleigh Address, 28; True Issue, November 15, 1860. 

12Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Natural Limits of Slavery Expansion,” in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XVI, 151-171. 
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up direct trade with Europe.’** With the South dominant in 
the national councils the position of slavery would be safe. If a 
separation of North and South should come before the empire 
could be established, the course of the Knights would remain 
the same, except that the new Southern Confederacy would 
form the nucleus around which the empire of the Golden Circle 
would be established. In either case the Southern States would 
dominate the great dream-empire, whether the Northern States 
were included within it or not. 

It was generally understood and even admitted by the Knights 
themselves that they would codéperate with the Liberty party in 
Mexico against the Miram6n faction.** Bickley claimed to have 
a contract with Juarez, and there is little doubt but that the 
Knights had some sort of an understanding with Manuel 
Doblado, Governor of Guanajuato. It is known that General 
Degollado was in New Orleans seeking aid for Juarez in August, 
1859, and that Degollado, Doblado, Carvajal, Reneau, and other 
lieutenants of Juarez courted the assistance of the Knights.** 

Although it is not generally known, the Knights of the Golden 
Circle actually moved toward the Mexican border on two sep- 
arate occasions. The first was in the spring and the second 
was in the fall of the year 1860. No proclamation or call from 
the leaders of the Knights seems to exist that gives the time 
or place agreed upon as the rendezvous for the first invasion 
of Mexico, but circumstantial evidence fixes it at or near Browns- 
ville, Texas, toward the latter part of March, 1860.*° 


Beginning August 8, 1859, and continuing for several days, 
the Knights of the Golden Circle held a convention at White 
Sulphur Spings, Greenbrier County, Virginia.’ The organiza- 


13Raleigh Address, 16. 

14Dallas Herald, February 15, 1860; New Orleans Picayune, March 18, 
1860; Arkansas True Democrat, March 21, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, 
May 9, 1860; Raleigh Address, 9, 12, 15. 

15Morton, op. cit., 48-51; Foulke, op. cit., I, 376; Pomfrey, op. cit., 14-16; 
Authentic Exposition, 81-82; Bancroft, Works, XIII, 778-779; New Orleans 
Picayune, October 6, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, May 5, 8, 9, 24, 1860; 
Arkansas True Democrat, August 3, 1859, March 31, 1860; Texas State 
Gazette, June 30, 1860; True Issue, October 10, 11, 1860. 

16Sam J. Richardson said it was to have been “at an early date” after the 
last of February, 1860. Raleigh Address, 22. T. T. Gammage issued a 
proclamation dated March 3, 1860, stating that the date for their departure 
had been fixed upon and called for the Knights to assemble at Rusk on 
March 10. Dallas Herald, March 28, 1860. 

17James Schouler, History of the United States of America, V, 430; 
Arkansas True Democrat, September 7, 1859. 
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tion seems to have grown faster after this meeting, and guarded 
notices began to appear in some newspapers. About the first 
of September, 1859, a castle was organized at Little Rock, 
Arkansas.'* By February 1, 1860, a castle had been formed at 
McKinney, Texas.’® The “Tambourines,” undoubtedly a K. G. C. 
lodge, was operating at San Antonio by March 7.”° In the mean- 
time George W. Bickley, the president of the order, was making 
addresses and organizing castles in Alabama, Georgia, and other 
southern states.** 

Although the public seems not to have been warned about it, 
mysterious groups of men were soon on the move. On March 7, 
a company under command of Dr. O. S. Davis left Sulphur 
Springs, Texas, for the “seat of war on the Rio Grande.” A 
few days later a company called “The Cherokee Grays,” under 
command of T. T. Gammage, set out from Rusk.?? On March 12 
a similar detachment left Dallas, following a brilliant cotillion 
party given in their honor.** About the middle of April, a young 
man named Scott from Arkansas was killed near Lancaster, 
Texas. This man belonged to a company of K. G. C.’s en route 
for some point farther south. He was killed by another Knight, 
thought to have been from Bowie County, Texas.** Many other 
groups not reported in the newspapers must have been on the 
way about this time. The Galveston Telegraph declared “there 
is no doubt but there is a large army of them well organized, 
and equipped, and that they are at this moment moving in 
scores to their rendezvous . . ..”* At any rate so many men 
gathered at Gonzales that Governor Houston issued on March 
24, 1860, a proclamation calling upon citizens who were assem- 
bling there for the purpose of invading Mexico to disband.** 
This assemblage was no doubt the advance contingents of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle on their way to the Rio Grande. 
The K.G.C. program was not a part of Sam Houston’s scheme 


1sArkansas True Democrat, September 7, 1859. 

19Dallas Herald, February 1, 1860. 

— True Democrat, May 5, 1860; Dallas Herald, March 7, April 
4, 1860. 

21New Orleans Picayune, March 18, 28, 1860. 

22Dallas Herald, March 28, 1860. 

237bid., March 14, 1860. 

24Tbid., April 18, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, April 28, 1860. 

25Dallas Herald, April 4, 1860. See also Arkansas True Democrat, 
March 31, 1860. 

26“Sam Houston Letters,” X, March 21, 1860; XII, March 24, 1860, copied 
from The Harrison Flag, April 13, 1860. 
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for the establishment of a protectorate in Mexico,?’ and no doubt 
the Knights threatened to interfere with his plans; hence the 
proclamation. 

There must have been some confusion among the Knights as 
to the time for their gathering. A dispatch from Baltimore, 
Maryland, March 29, stated that the Knights expected to be off 
in the course of a few weeks to invade Mexico." At that very 
time some Texas Knights had already been on their way three 
weeks. On April 6, a Brownsville correspondent stated that a 
boasting lieutenant of the Knights of the Golden Circle had 
arrived there.” On the 18th he reported that the K. G. C.’s were 
encamped on the bank of the Rio Grande above Brownsville. 
On the 19th it was reported: 


This section of the country is filled with members of 
this mysterious organization, and their camp fires are 
increased every night by new parties arriving during 
the day. The road is dusty with their constant move- 
ment, and from this place [Brownsville] to Goliad it 
is said there is a continuous caravan of them, coming 
in small parties and large parties, on horseback and in 
wagons, armed and unarmed, with money and without 
it. . . . It is reported 300 of them are in this vicinity 
and on the way from Goliad. . . . A company of thirty 
came in today from Baltimore, under Lieut. Phillips, 
and another party arrived on Saturday from Harrison 
County, under Lieut. Gammage.*° 


We have already noticed the departure from Rusk of this com- 
pany, “The Cherokee Grays,” under command of Gammage about 
the tenth of March. They had, therefore, made the trip from 
East Texas to the Rio Grande in about five weeks. An unnamed 
United States army officer in a private letter wrote from Browns- 
ville on April 18, “There are three or four hundred men en- 
camped near here, and supposed to be K.G.C.’s or filibusters. 
I don’t know what their designs are. I presume we will receive 
orders soon to arrest them, to prevent them from going into 
Mexico.”*? 

27For an excellent exposition of Sam Houston’s grand plan for the inva- 
sion of Mexico see Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers, 197-216. 

aad Orleans Picayune, March 30, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, April 3, 


29New Orleans Picayune, April 11, 1860. 
30New Orleans Crescent, April 15, 1860. 
31J]bid., April 30, 1860. 
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The general impression around Brownsville was that Generals 
Vidaurri, Carvajal, and Reneau (Liberal dealers), if not actually 
members of the Knights of the Golden Circle, were codperating 
with them in the interest of President Juarez.*? Many Texas 
Rangers who had gathered earlier during the excitement over 
the “Cortinas War” were still lingering around,** and there was 
a rumor that the daring Ranger leader, John S. Ford, might 
be made the commander of the Knights encamped along the 
Rio Grande. Although it was rumored that more forces were 
soon to arrive from other parts of the South, this movement 
seems to have reached its crest about the last of April, 1860. 
On May 3, many of the Knights had become quite impatient, 
and some of them had been furloughed for three and some for 
six months.** By the middle of May most of the Knights had 
left the Rio Grande. Their plans had been deferred until fall.** 

Clearly, something had gone wrong with the plans of the 
Knights. Some three or four hundred of them had moved on 
to the Rio Grande, but the others had not followed and the 
movement had failed. The reason for the failure is at least 
partly explained by events that had taken place at New Orleans. 

Trouble among the castles at New Orleans was reported on 
the night of March 30.°° On April 3 a card was published in 
the New Orleans True Delta, signed by some dissatisfied mem- 
bers of the order, denouncing George W. Bickley as an im- 
postor.*7 On April 27, Sam J. Richardson issued “a card to the 
K.G.C. of Texas” from Marshall, Texas, in an attempt to 
explain matters.** General Elkanah Greer, the Grand Com- 
mander of the Texas K. G.C.’s,*° and Richardson, who was a 
Major in the K.G.C. army, had evidently been commissioned 
to “examine into the affairs of the order.” These two Knights 
went to New Orleans about March 1, 1860, to meet Bickley 
and arrange for the advance toward Mexico. They found the 


32John S. Ford, “Memoirs,” V, 838; New Orleans Crescent, May 5, 8, 9, 
12, 24, 1860; Speech of Congressman S. S. Cox of Ohio in Congressional 
Globe, 36 C.; 1 S.; March 19, 1860, p. 1242. 

33New Orleans Crescent, May 5, 8, 9, 1860. 

34] bid., May 12, 1860. 

3’Dallas Herald, May 20, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, May 12, 18, 1860. 

36National Intelligencer, April 11, 1860. 

37Raleigh Address, 22; New Orleans Crescent, May 18, 1860; New Orleans 
Picayune, April 5, 1860. 

38Raleigh Address, 22. 

39Victor M. Rose, Ross’ Texas Brigade, 140-141. 
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organization lacking the necessary money and equipment for 
such an undertaking. After a few days of conference with 
Greer, Richardson, and others, Bickley went to Alabama and 
Georgia to raise funds. In his absence a group of members 
who had been in the organization only a short time, and con- 
sequently not in possession of the secret plans, became dis- 
satisfied.*? Evidently the date originally set for the advance 
upon Mexico had arrived, as the movement of various bands 
across Texas would indicate. The crowd at New Orleans—pos- 
sibly 1,000 strong*'—clamored for immediate departure, and 
many rumors began to go the rounds, one of which was that 
Bickley had fled with the initiation fees.*? Bickley returned to 
New Orleans to find that anarchy and confusion existed among 
the members. After vainly attempting to explain matters, 
Bickley, upon advice of some of his friends, retired to Mobile, 
Alabama, and issued a call for a general and final convention 
of the order to be held at Raleigh, North Carolina.** 

The real truth of the matter seems to be that the organization 
lacked funds and Bickley had delayed departure of the main body 
from New Orleans while he tried to raise some.*t Impatience, 
distrust, rivalry over official position, and delay on Bickley’s 
part started rumors, and matters were soon beyond control.* 

This trouble at New Orleans came at the very same time that 
small bands of Knights were setting out for the Rio Grande, 
or were already on the way thither. This confusion at New 
Orleans prevented the contingents gathered there from going 
on, and Bickley’s call for a convention stopped further move- 
ments altogether. A couple of weeks later the Knights around 
Brownsville were disbanding, and by the last of May the first 
thrust of the Knights of the Golden Circle had definitely ended 
in failure. 

In the meantime the delegates of the Knights met in con- 
vention at Raleigh, North Carolina, on May 7, 1860, and con- 


40Raleigh Address, 21-22. 

417 bid., 21. 

42Pomfrey, op. cit., iv; James P. Newcomb, Sketch of Secession Times 
in Texas, 6; Bancroft, Works, XVI, 434; Raleigh Address, 21; National 
Intelligencer, April 11, 1860; New Orleans Crescent, May 24, 1860. 

43Raleigh Address, 22; New Orleans Picayune, April 7, 1860; New 
Orleans Crescent, April 7, May 24, 1860; Dallas Herald, April 18, 1860. 

44Raleigh Address, 22. 

45National Intelligencer, April 11, 1860. 
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tinued in session until May 11.‘° George W. Bickley, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the order “was compelled to resign in order 
to leave the convention unembarrassed, but after a full investi- 
gation of the New Orleans trouble, he was unanimously chosen 
permanent president of the K.G.C. organization.’** Evidently 
there had been trouble at other places, too, for they charged that 
Bickley on numerous occasions had been “personated” by other 
men who tried to make money out of the organization. At some 
places dissatisfaction had resulted where irresponsible men had 
tried to organize the work and had misrepresented the actual 
character and condition of the order. They admitted that lack 
of funds had delayed them in moving.*® 

At this convention the ceremonial of the first and second 
degrees was revised and a full staff of officers was selected. 
R. C. Tyler was made quartermaster-general; N. J. Scott, of 
Auburn, Alabama, was made paymaster-general. Headquarters 
of the organization were to be at Knoxville, Tennessee, until 
November 1, 1860, and after that at Monterrey, Mexico. More 
publicity was decided upon, and an official “Address” was author- 
ized to be published. It is quite a lengthy document and although 
exceedingly rare now, seems to be the most authentic and most 
valuable source extant in reference to the order.*® 

There was very little activity on the part of the Knights of 
the Golden Circle for three or four months after the close of the 
Raleigh convention. For obvious reasons the military plans were 
not made public by the order, but it is certain that a second 
thrust was planned against Mexico. 

Some time in the summer of 1861, George D. Prentice, a 
prominent ex-Whig® and editor of the Louisville Journal, pub- 
lished what he said was the ritual of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle." Prentice’s article was copied by O. T. Morton in The 
Southern Empire. The essential part of the so-called exposé is 
as follows: 


46A fairly sympathetic notice of the convention was copied from the 
Raleigh (North Carolina) Press of May 14 by the New Orleans Crescent, 
May 24, 1860. The comments of the Crescent are rather caustic. 

47Raleigh Address, 23. 

4SNational Intelligencer, April 11, 1860; Raleigh Address, 28, 26. 

*°Raleigh Address, 23-28. 

5°True Issue, July 11, 1856; Dallas Herald, December 18, 1858. Prentice 
had been a Fillmore electoral candidate in 1856. 

‘1Continental Monthly, I (May, 1862), p. 573 states that this exposé 
was in July, 1861 
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Under the laws of 2 (Mexico) every emigrant re- 
receives from the state authorities a grant of 640 acres 
of land. Under the treaty closed with 3 (Manuel 
Doblado, Governor of Guanajuato), on the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1860, we are invited to colonize in 2 (Mexico), 
to enable the best people there to establish a permanent 
government. We agree to introduce a force of 16,000 
men, armed, equipped, and provided, and to take the 
field under the command of 3 (Doblado), who agrees to 
furnish an equal number of men to be officered by 
K.G.C.’s. To cover the original expenses of arming 
our forces, there is mortgaged to our Trustees the 
right to collect one half the annual revenues of 4 
(Guanajuato), until we are paid the sum of $840,000. 
As a bonus there is also ceded to us 355,000 acres of 
land. The pay of the army is the same as the regular 
army of 2 (Mexico), which is about one eighth [more 
than] that of the United States. To secure this there 
is mortgaged to us all the public property of 4 (Guana- 
juato), amounting in taxable value to $23,000.000. 3 
(Doblado) is now there making arrangements for our 
reception.” 


Continuing, Prentice paraphrases, but does not quote the K. 
G. C. documents in these words: 


The initiate says that he will do all he can, as an 
honorable man, to make ‘58 (a slave state) of 2 
(Mexico),’ as such he will ‘urge its 83 (annexation) to 
72 (United States) ; otherwise he will oppose it with 
equal zeal.’ He will ‘sustain the effort to reduce the 
88 (Peon system) to 89 (perpetual slavery).’ ‘Until 
the whole civil, political, financial, and religious re- 
construction of 2 (Mexico) has been completed, he 
will recognize 90 (limited monarchy) as the best form 
of 63 (government) for the purpose in view, since it 
can be made strong and effective.’ He further pledges 
himself to support no leader of the organization who 
will not swear ‘to extend 91 (slavery) over the whole 
92 (Central America) if in his power. He shall try 
to acquire 93 (Cuba) and control 94 (the Gulf of 
Mexico).’ 

The Knights of the Golden Circle were to concentrate 
in ‘20 (Encinal County, Texas) by September 15, 1860 
(A misprint, we presume, for 61.—Ed. of Journal), 
a will cross 5 (Rio Grande) by the first of 6 (Octo- 

er) .’5* 


52Morton, op. cit., 48-51; Foulke, op. cit., I, 376. 
53Morton, op. cit., 48-51. 
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There seems to be no positive direct evidence that this is 
genuine, but it appears to be so. Prentice incorrectly presumed 
the date “1860” to be a misprint for 1861, for 1860 was un- 
doubtedly correct. Prentice did not “expose” this until eight 
or ten months after the time set by the Knights for action, 
and he evidently thought he had found something about to 
happen. The same purported ritual may be found in two other 
sources, one by an unnamed author entitled, Authentic Exposi- 
tion of K.G.C., and the other by J. W. Pomfrey called True 
Disclosure and Exposition of the Knights of the Golden Circle.** 
Pomfrey’s document has a copy of the “Key of Degree Work.’ 
It is a list of the Arabic numerals up to 100 and what each 
represents. The key has been compared with several messages 
or statements written in code, and it seems to be genuine. For 
instance the Raleigh Address was signed “56.” The key gives 
that as the code number for the words “George W. Bickley.”** 
Every code number used in the above quotation is correct ac- 
cording to the key. 

Further activities of the Knights, moreover, seem to indicate 
that Prentice had the essential facts about the ritual correct. 
A Boston paper stated that Bickley placed an order with a 
Massachusetts manufacturer for large quantities of arms to be 
delivered at Matamoros by the first of October, 1860.7 About 
the first of September, Colonel Grover of Norfolk, Virginia, 
started for Texas “with the expectation of meeting a large 
command of Knights of the Golden Circle.’** About the same 
time a detachment from Mississippi was reported on the way.*® 
The New Orleans Picayune, October 6, 1860, carried the follow- 
ing article under the title “Movements of the K. G. C.”: 


The Corpus Christi Ranchero says that another small 
detachment of Knights of the Golden Circle arrived at 
that place last week. Those who passed through pre- 
viously are at the Banquette. 

“They expected,” says the Galveston Civilian, “to meet 
a large force composed of members of their order, at 
some point in Encinal County, a place of rendezvous, 


54Pomfrey, op. cit., 14-15; Authentic Exposition, 81-82. See also Texas 
State Gazette, June 30, 1860. 

55Pomfrey, op. cit., 45-47. 

56Raleigh Address, 22. 

57True Issue, September 18, 1860. 

58New Orleans Picayune, September 12, 1860. 

58True Issue, November 1, 1860. 
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subsequent to a march on Matamoros, which place was 
to be occupied by a portion, while the main force 
marched and occupied Monterrey, as a place for head- 
quarters. As it is, there are no Knights in Encinal 
County, or any other point in West Texas. The leaders 
who were to guide the Knights to victory and wealth 
are not to be found.’ 

“Manuel Dublado [Doblado] is nowhere to be heard 
of, and the pronunciamento of Comonfort is still in 
the dark,’ the Ranchero says. ‘The Knights who are 
here, and have passed through this place are orderly 
and gentlemanly in their bearing. . . .’’®° 


On October 10 a similar article in the same journal declared 
that the last detachment of the K. G. C. that arrived at Galves- 
ton had returned home as did those who had gone on to the 
Banquette,* but on that morning yet another party had arrived 
from the States. Considerable confusion seemed to exist among 
them as to their plans of concentration.” 


These reports established rather definitely that in September, 
1860, several groups of the Knights of the Golden Circle ad- 
vanced toward Mexico, at least to a point some distance west 
of Corpus Christi, if not entirely to the Rio Grande, and that 
they expected to meet other bands of their order in Encinal 
County.** From there about October 1, 1860, they expected to 
cross the Rio Grande to codperate with Governor Doblado. All 
this is in substantial harmony with portions of the Raleigh 
Address and the ritual that was exposed later by Prentice. 
The references to Doblado, Monterrey, Encinal County, and 
October 1, 1860, are too frequent and too much in accord to 
have been purely accidental. 


For a second time the plans of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle had miscarried, and their thrust at Mexico had failed. 
This time the date and plans for the concentration of forces 
were not understood. Bickley reached Galveston on the 10th of 
October. He said that he was ahead of his main body, that he 


60New Orleans Picayune, October 6, 1860; True Issue, October 10, 1860. 

61Some twenty or twenty-five miles west of Corpus Christi is a creek 
called the Banquette, and on its bank is a famous camping ground with 
the same name. 

62New Orleans Picayune, October 6, 1860. 

63Encinal County was established February 1, 1858, out of what is now 
the northern portion of Webb County, Texas. It was very sparsely popu- 
lated in 1860. It was abolished and added to Webb County on March 12, 
1899. H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, IV, 964; XI, 10-11. 
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had been unavoidably delayed on the way. He also stated that 
arms that were expected had not arrived and agents had to 
be sent in search of them. He left the impression that the 
Knights who had gone on to the Rio Grande by way of Corpus 
Christi had gone ahead without his order.** It seems fair to 
conclude that earlier in the fall the plan was, as Prentice 
claimed, to cross the Rio Grande about October 1, but as that 
date approached, Bickley realized that the Knights were not 
ready or that times were not propitious, and postponed the cross- 
ing. Many Knights, however, not knowing about the change 
from the original plan, started on to Encinal County. After lin- 
gering around several days, they gradually disbanded and re- 
turned to their homes. 

Bickley’s arrival in Texas was followed by much activity in 
the state by the order. Headquarters were established at San 
Antonio.®* During the next three weeks Bickley visited many 
cities of the state, organizing castles, and making addresses in 
the interest of the Knights. He stated that he made ad- 
dresses at Austin, Bastrop, La Grange, Brenham, Chappell Hill, 
Houston, Navasota, Huntsville, and Marshall, and that castles 
were organized at each of these places.** Some other castles 
were organized in Texas about this time, although there is no 
record that Bickley himself visited them. By March 14, 1861, 
castles existed at Pleasanton, New Braunfels, Seguin, Castro- 
ville, Columbus, Eagle Lake, Alleyton, and Waxahachie,” be- 
sides those earlier established at McKinney, Dallas, Rusk, Sul- 
phur Springs, and San Antonio. 

Reports of Bickley’s addresses appeared in a number of news- 
papers. Some of the reports are very brief, some are quite 
extended, but all agree as to the essential features of his 
speeches. He seems to have made about the same address each 
time. The two main objectives of the Knights of the Golden 
Circle were (1) to foster and protect Southern Rights, and 
(2) to Americanize and Southernize Mexico. He declared that 
no movement would be made against Mexico until after the 
results of the presidential election were known and the course 


*4Dallas Herald, October 17, 1860; New Orleans Picayune, October 26, 
860. 


65Dallas Herald, October 17, November 14, 1860; True Issue, November 
1, 14, 1860; Wooten, op. cit., II, 86. 

66True Issue, October 25, November 1, 8, 14, 15, 1860; Dallas Herald, 
October 3, November 14, 24, 1860. 

®’True Issue, March 7, 14, 1861; Dallas Herald, February 27, 1861. 
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of the South determined. If no civil discord arose to demand 
the services of the Knights at home, they would move to the 
scene of action as soon as possible after due and timely notice 
had been given. If the services of the Knights were not needed 
at home after the election, a meeting would be called to de- 
termine the date for their advance upon Mexico. Members were 
urged to be prepared for either emergency, service at home 
or in Mexico.* 

The election of Lincoln ended Bickley’s work in the South- 
west. His nephew, Charles Bickley, and then Dr. George Cup- 
ples at San Antonio had charge of the affairs of the order in 
Texas.®* What the Knights might have done if the Civil War 
had not come can never be known, but it is doubtful whether 
they ever could have accomplished much. The order had at- 
tracted not more than a few thousand widely scattered cham- 
pions, very limited amounts of money, and only mediocre lead- 
ership. As it was, the election of Lincoln, secession, and the 
Civil War were more than the Knights could survive. Their 
organization and their fantastic plans were completely swal- 
lowed up in the terrible struggle that followed. There is no 
doubt that in several places the Knights formed the nucleus 
around which were organized some of the first companies of 
the Confederate armies. About 150 Knights of the Golden 
Circle assisted Ben McCulloch in the capture of San Antonio,*° 
and several local K. G. C. organizations were reported to have 
joined the Confederate forces.*: Booming of guns at Fort Sum- 
ter rang down the curtain on many an expansion dream, not 
the least of which was that of the Knights of the Golden Circle. 
Their dream faded and vanished in the darkness that was soon 
to envelop the South.” 

That the Knights of the Golden Circle were directly and ac- 


6sDallas Herald, October 17, 31; November 14, 1860; New Orleans 
Picayune, October 26, 1860; True Issue, November 1, 15, 1860; Texas State 
Gazette, June 30, 1860. 

6°Dallas Herald, February 20, 1861. 

True Issue, February 21, March 7, 1861; Dallas Herald, February 27, 
1861; Newcomb, op. cit., 6; Bancroft, Works, XVI, 434; Lossing, op. cit., 
I, 267; Reports of the Committee of Public Safety, 16. 

71R. H. Williams, With the Border Ruffians, 159-160, 162; True Issue, 
March 14, 1861; Foulke, op. cit., I, 376. 

72An entirely different organization widely advertised in northwestern 
states after 1862 and associated with the “Copperhead” movement and the 
“Northwestern Conspiracy” was said to have operated under many names, 
among which were “The Knights of the Golden Circle,” “The Order of 
American Knights,” and “The Sons of Liberty.” 
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tively connected with any other movement cannot be established. 
That they had visions of magnificent triumphs is certain, but 
that they ever had much of a chance of success is doubtful. 
Although widely scattered, the membership was small, and very 
few of the members knew much about the real plans of the 
organization. It was poorly financed and even more poorly ‘ed. 
It is not surprising that such a scheme arose. Like the other 
expansion projects, this scheme was a more or less natural 
product of the age. It was born of the same spirit that sent 
men filibustering into Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, that 
made men dream of annexations North, West, and South, and 
that in an earlier day sent men to occupy Texas, Oregon, and 
California. It is possibly true that some Southern leaders were 
aware of the existence of the order of the Knights of the 
Golden Circle. A few of them may have given advice, sympathy, 
or money, but there is no trustworthy evidence of it. 

The Knights of the Golden Circle was an organization of 
Southern men, who looked toward the South, contemplated 
Southern expansion, and dreamed of Southern glories. Their 
amazing scheme, their dazzling vision, failed to materialize. 
Lacking money enough to sustain even a few hundred men, 
they dreamed of enormous riches; lacking in man power enough 
to justify procedure with their plans, they talked of dominating 
millions of men in their new empire; lacking in personal leader- 
ship, they planned what few if any leaders could have accom- 
plished; lacking in ability to organize and control their own 
members, they pictured themselves governing the most power- 
ful nation on the earth; lacking in most of the essentials of 
success in this kind of undertaking, they indulged in visions 
that they could not possibly attain. Truly the dream of the 
Knights of the Golden Circle was a filibustering fantasy of 
the first magnitude. 

Denton, Texas. 





OIL, THE COURTS, AND THE RAILROAD 
COMMISSION 


JAMES P. HART 


At the beginning of the history of this State, the owner of 
the surface did not have any ownership rights in the oil and gas 
beneath the surface of his land. Under the civil law, which 
was in force while Texas was under the rule of Spain and 
Mexico, all minerals belonged to the sovereign and they did 
not pass by the ordinary grant of the land without express 
words of designation. When Texas became an independent 
republic, many of the rules of the civil law were changed, 
but by an early act of the Texas Congress all rights in min- 
erals were reserved to the Republic. By the Act of June 3, 
1837,’ it was provided “that no lands granted by this Govern- 
ment shall be located on salt springs, gold or silver mines, 
copper or lead, or other minerals, or on any island of the 
Republic.” Again, by the Act of January 20, 1840,’ adopt- 
ing the common law and repealing certain Mexican laws, it 
was expressly provided that the repealing act should not apply 
to “the reservation of islands and lands, and also of salt lakes, 
licks and salt springs, mines and minerals of every description.” 


There was thus manifested in the very beginning of 
the State’s history, at the very outset of its career, a 
fixed purpose and established policy to reserve its min- 
erals from the appropriation of the land, evincing, as 
Judge Wheeler said in Cowan v. Hardeman, (26 Tex. 
217) “the solicitude of the Legislature to guard the 
interest of the State” in them.’ 

The general policy of the State to retain the title to the 
minerals within the State was not changed until immediately 
after the Civil War. By an ordinance which was adopted by 
the Constitutional Convention in 1866 (and which was effec- 
tive without being ratified by a vote of the people) it was 

11 Gammel’s Laws of Texas, 1289; Paschal’s Digest, 5th Edition, Art. 
4402; Hartley’s Digest, Art. 1811. 


22 Gammel’s Laws of Texas, 177; Paschal’s Digest, 5th Edition, Art. 804. 
3Cox v. Robison, 105 Tex. 426, at p. 431, 150 S. W. 1149. 
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provided “that the State of Texas hereby releases to the owner 
of the soil all mines and mineral substances that may be on 
the same, subject to such uniform rate of taxation as the 
Legislature may impose.’ 

It may be interesting to point out the background of this 
reversal of the policy of the State, as related in the opinion 
of Judge Nelson Phillips in the case of Cox v. Robison.’ It 
seems that the primary purpose of the adoption of the ordi- 
nance quoted above was to validate the title of private owners 
in a salt lake in Hidalgo County, and the ordinance was in 
fact entitled, “an ordinance relative to the salt lake known 
as El Sal del Rey.” 

“From an early time there has existed in Hidalgo County the 
famous salt lake called ‘El Sal del Rey.’ It was of large extent 
and regarded as of great value. Public historic accounts are 
to the effect that its salt was comparatively pure as dug from 
its bed and apparently inexhaustible. For many years it was 
the source of supply for people on both sides of the lower Rio 
Grande, and during the Civil War it furnished salt for a large 
portion of Southern Texas.’*® A patent to the lake had been 
issued by the State in 1847. This patent was confirmed by 
an act of the Third Legislature in 1850* in which the State 
relinquished all of its rights. However, when the salt lake became 
of more importance to the State during the Civil War, by a 
joint resolution approved January 10, 1862,° the Legislature 
asserted title of the State to the lake, and required the Gov- 
ernor to take possession of it and to detail troops to maintain 
such possession, and required the agent of the State to sell the 
salt from the lake at the customary rate. 

At the Constitutional Convention in 1866, a committee was 
appointed “relative to the salt lake ‘El Sal del Rey’.”” On March 
17, 1866, the committee made its report recommending the 
passage of an ordinance containing the provision quoted above, 
whereby the State released to the owners of the soil all mines 
and minerals beneath their lands, subject to the right of the 
Legislature to impose taxes thereon, and this ordinance was 


*Constitution of 1866, Article 7, Section 39. 

5105 Tex. 426, 431, 150 S. W. 1149, 1151. 

Cox v. Robison, 105 Tex. 426, 431, 150 S. W. 1149, 1152. 

7Special Laws, Third Legislature, p. 96; 3 Gammel’s Laws of Texas, 766. 

SChapter VIII, Joint Resolutions, Ninth Legislature, p. 61; 5 Gammel’s 
Laws of Texas, 505 
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adopted by the convention and later included in and printed 
as a general provision of the Constitution. Thus by an ordi- 
nance designed primarily to confirm the title of private owners 
in a salt lake in Hidalgo County, the State gave away the 
ownership of all minerals under lands which had theretofore 
been patented by the State. 

By successive constitutional provisions and legislative acts 
since 1866, the State has relinquished its claim to minerals in 
land which has been patented by the State. Article X, Section 9, 
of the Constitution of 1869, contains substantially the same 
language as that quoted above from the Constitution of 1866. 
In 1876, when the Constitution now in force was adopted, it 
was provided by Article XIV, Section 7, of that Constitution: 


The State of Texas hereby releases to the owner or 
owners of the soil all mines and minerals that may 
be on the same, subject to taxation as other property. 


Similar provisions were contained in the Revised Civil Stat- 
utes of 1879,° and also in the Revised Civil Statutes of 1895.” 

By these laws the State has relinquished to the owners of 
lands patented prior to those dates the title to oil and gas, as 
well as other minerals under the land. 


These constitutional provisions and statutory provisions have 
been interpreted by the courts as being only retrospective in 
effect, and not prospective. That is, these provisions have been 
held not to apply to lands which had not been patented prior 
to the effective date of these provisions.*! Under the laws which 
have been in effect since 1895, the State, in general, has re- 
served at least a portion of the minerals under the mineral 
lands which it has patented,’* and, of course, retains the title 
to oil and gas in vacant or unpatented lands. 

Assuming that a person “owns” the legal title to a tract 
of land, including all mineral rights, the question for the courts 
to determine was what specific powers and rights went with 
such ownership. The chief handicap under which the courts 
labored in the early days was that there was no exact scientific 
knowledge as to the characteristics or behavior of oil and gas 
in their subterranean reservoirs. The location and extent of 


*Revised Civil Statutes, 1879, Article 3800. 

107 bid., 1895, Article 4041. 

11Cox v. Robison, 105 Tex. 426, 150 S. W. 1149. 

12Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, Title 85, Chapters 4 and 5. 
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oil and gas fields were largely matters of guess-work. In 
evolving applicable legal rules, the courts groped for analo- 
gies in settled rules of law applicable to other forms of property. 
The fact that oil and gas are contained within the land evoked 
the analogy of solid minerals, such as coal, where the doctrine 
of ownership in place is well established. The further facts 
that oil and gas are not fixed in their location, but are fluid, 
and therefore “fugitive” or “vagrant” when pressure is applied 
to them, called to mind the analogies of subterranean waters 
and wild animals, where complete ownership does not vest until 
the property is reduced to possession. Finally, the courts of 
this State have settled upon a sort of compromise, which rec- 
ognizes the right of ownership of oil and gas in place, but at 
the same time recognizes the so-called rule of capture, or the 
right of any landowner to keep as his own any oil which may 
be produced from a well on his land, no matter where this oil 
may have come from. These two logically inconsistent but 
practically defensible rules have been restated by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Brown v. Humble Oil & Refining Co.,” 
as follows: 


The rule in Texas recognizes the ownership of oil 
and gas in place, and gives to the lessee a determinable 
fee therein. [Cases cited.] 

Owing to the peculiar characteristics of oil and gas, 
the foregoing rule of ownership of oil and gas in place 
should be considered in connection with the law of 
capture. This rule gives the right to produce all of the 
oil and gas that will flow out of the well on one’s land; 
and this is a property right. And it is limited only 
by the physical possibility of the adjoining landowner 
diminishing the oil and gas under one’s land by the 
exercise of the same right of capture. 


While the first oil well was brought in in Texas as early as 
1866,** oil did not become of any substantial commercial impor- 
tance in this State until the end of the nineteenth century. 
The discovery and development of the Corsicana and the Spindle 
Top fields, together with the haphazard and wasteful method 
of their development and production, emphasized in the public 
mind the necessity of passing conservation measures for the 


13126 Tex. 296, 305; 83 S. W. (2d) 935, 940. 
14At Oil Spring in Nacogdoches County. See C. A. Warner, Texas Oil 
and Gas Since 1548, 5. 
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preservation of what was, for the first time, regarded as an 
important public resource. Beginning in 1899," the Legisla- 
ture passed statutes which had as their purpose purely the 
prevention of the physical waste of oil and gas by regulating 
the manner of the drilling for and production of oil and gas, 
and other mechanical features of the oil and gas industry. 
For example, it was provided that oil and gas wells should 
be cased off so as to prevent the intrusion of water into the 
oil sand or oil and gas into fresh water sands, that abandoned 
wells should be plugged, that gas should not be burned in 
flambeau lights, and that gas from the gas wells should not 
be permitted to escape into the open air. 

Until 1917, the Legislature undertook to provide by statutes 
such regulation as was thought to be necessary for the pro- 
duction of oil and gas. In 1917, however, the Legislature first 
passed a statute conferring upon the Railroad Commission of 
Texas the power to act as the governmental agency to admin- 
ister the conservation laws relating to oil and gas, and to pro- 
mulgate and enforce the necessary regulations.** In 1917, also, 
the Constitution of the State was amended so as to declare 
that the conservation and development of all of the natural 
resources of the State are public rights and duties, and that 
the Legislature shall pass all such laws as may be appropri- 
ate thereto.’ 

At the time the Legislature first vested the Railroad Com- 
mission with the power to regulate the oil and gas industry, 
there was no overproduction of oil and gas, and the only sub- 
stantial public concern was that the oil and gas should not 
be wastefully produced or used so as to deprive present and 
future generations of the full benefit of these natural re- 
sources. The Railroad Commission was evidently designated 
as the agency for the administration of the conservation stat- 
utes, because the Railroad Commission had performed accept- 
ably the duties which had been imposed upon it to regulate 


15Acts Twenty-sixth Legislature, R. S., Ch. 49, p. 68. 

Acts Thirty-fifth Legislature, Regular Session, Ch. 30, p. 48. For excel- 
lent summaries of the background of these statutes and the subsequent 
litigation relating to oil and gas in Texas, see R. E. Hardwicke, Legal 
History of Conservation of Oil in Texas, and Maurice Cheek, Legal History 
of Conservation of Gas in Texas, (Mineral Law Section, American Bar 
Association, 1938). 

17Article XVI, Section 59a. 
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the railroads in the State and the Railroad Commission then 
enjoyed general public confidence. 

The idea of exercising control through an administrative 
body over an industry having a widespread and vital influ- 
ence over the life of the people of the State as a whole, was 
not new, since the Railroad Commission itself had for many 
years been exercising control over the operation of the rail- 
roads within the State. The necessity of some form of regu- 
lation of the oil industry by a public agency was then accepted, 
as it is still accepted, because of the importance of the petro- 
leum industry in the lives of all of the people within the State 
and the inability of the industry itself to prevent wasteful 
practices. 

Aside from the question of the advisability of placing the 
regulation of the oil and gas industry in the hands of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas when that body already had 
other important duties to discharge, the reasons for delegating 
the duties of formulating and enforcing regulations govern- 
ing the production of oil and gas to some administrative body 
were fairly obvious. Although these reasons have almost be- 
come platitudinous, it may be helpful to restate them, in view 
of the recurrent attacks which are made upon the regulation 
of oil and gas production by the Railroad Commission of Texas. 

One of the prime reasons for delegating the duties of regu- 
lation and supervision to the Railroad Commission was a desire 
to have these problems handled by an agency which at least had 
had the opportunity by continuous and extensive experience 
and study to become experts and specialists with reference to 
the needs and demands of the industry. It was obviously im- 
possible to expect the Legislature, in view of the multitude 
of its other duties, to make a study of the oil industry or to 
provide detailed regulations with reference to the manner in 
which different oil and gas fields in the State should be pro- 
duced and developed. On the other hand, the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas, or at least its employees who were assigned 
to oil and gas work, had every opportunity to specialize and 
become experts in the problems relating to oil and gas. For 
the purpose of efficiency, therefore, it was advisable to have 
the Legislature only indicate the broad outlines of the policies 
to be followed by the administrative body, leaving all matters 
of detail to those who make a specialty of the study of the 
problems involved. 
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Not only does the Railroad Commission have the advantage 
of specialization, but it also has the advantage of a continuity 
of action. The Legislature convenes only intermittently, and 
its membership changes to a large extent with each session. 
There is no assurance that the Legislature will be in session 
when any pressing problems in the oil and gas industry arise, 
or that the governor can be prevailed upon to call a special 
session to meet the emergency. On the other hand, the Rail- 
road Commission is a continuing body, with the power to ex- 
ercise a constant supervision over the oil industry at all times, 
meeting such unforeseen situations as may arise with expedi- 
tion that could never be expected of the Legislature. 

Not only was the duty of formulating rules and regulations 
delegated to the Railroad Commission, but it was also given 
the primary duty of enforcing the statutes and regulations 
passed by it pertaining to the conservation of oil and gas. Its 
members and employees, by keeping in constant touch with 
the oil industry, are not only able to pass immediately such 
new rules or amendments to old rules as become necessary, 
but they also are in a position to acquire first-hand knowl- 
edge of the violations of any statutes or regulations, and, be- 
cause of their knowledge of the industry, can ascertain with 
the greatest promptness the means which should be adopted 
to stop or to prevent violations. 

As has already been pointed out, the statutes and regula- 
tions first adopted by the Legislature and the Railroad Com- 
mission pertained purely to the mechanics of the production 
of oil and gas, and had as their sole object the prevention of 
physical waste. Such regulations encountered practically no 
opposition. There was no difference of expert opinion as to 
their necessity. Furthermore, they applied to all alike, and 
they did not have the effect of depriving one person or group 
of certain rights or privileges to the advantage of others. 

Of a somewhat different nature was the spacing rule, known 
as Rule 37, which was first adopted by the Railroad Commis- 
sion in 1919. This rule provided in substance that no well 
could be drilled closer than 150 feet to another producing oil 
well or closer than 300 feet to a lease line, except that the 
Railroad Commission upon application therefor could grant per- 
mits to drill at closer distances to prevent waste or to protect 
vested rights. Prior to the promulgation of this rule, each 
operator was permitted to drill as many wells as he pleased, 
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and to produce each well to capacity. The incentive was ap- 
parent for an operator to drill as many wells as quickly as 
possible, in order to get as much oil as possible before it could 
be produced by other operators. By fixing the general pattern 
for the drilling of wells at certain distances from lease lines 
or from other wells, the Railroad Commission not only directly 
limited the number of wells which could be drilled, but also, 
to a certain extent, limited the amount of oil which could be 
produced from any particular tract. That is to say, while all 
wells could still be produced to capacity, an operator with ten 
wells could generally expect to get about twice as much oil 
as his neighbor with only five wells. 

Rule 37 was generally endorsed by those operators who had 
large tracts, and who wished to produce their oil from such 
tracts at a minimum expense in the drilling of wells. On the 
other hand, Rule 37 was at first opposed by those persons who 
had small tracts, or tracts which were narrow or irregularly 
shaped, and who, by the application of Rule 37, were deprived 
of the opportunity to drill as many wells as they wished. 

In view of the prevailing rule of capture, it was argued by 
those operators who attacked the validity of Rule 37 that each 
operator was entitled to exercise as much diligence as he de- 
sired in drilling and producing his wells, thereby recovering 
for himself as large a portion of the total field recovery as 
possible, and that all other operators had a correlative right 
to drill offset wells on their property, and thereby recover for 
themselves oil approximately in direct proportion to their dili- 
gence. However, the courts rejected all arguments against the 
validity of Rule 37 and sustained it as a conservation measure. 
The exact ground for sustaining Rule 37 is still a matter which 
is debated, some arguing that it is sustained on the theory 
that the dense drilling of wells causes waste and that the Rail- 
road Commission by requiring drilling at greater distances 
prevents waste, while others argue with support in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the case of Gulf Land Co. v. Atlantic 
Refining Co.* that the sole purpose of the rule was to confer 
upon the Railroad Commission the right to regulate the drill- 
ing of wells so as to attain a reasonably uniform pattern of 
drilling, regardless of whether or not drilling in a dense pat- 
tern leads to a waste of recoverable oil. At any rate, there 
was not any very serious objection to Rule 37, even by the 


18134 Tex. 59, 131 S. W. (2d) 73. 
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independent operators, because at that time, the Railroad 
Commission did not undertake to limit directly the produc- 
tion of oil from any field or well, and, by exceptions, the Rail- 
road Commission generally granted permits as exceptions to 
Rule 37 where any substantial hardship would have resulted 
from a strict enforcement of the rules. In fact, of the ap- 
proximately 26,000 wells drilled in the East Texas field, about 
65 per cent have been drilled as exceptions to Rule 37. 

The situation changed radically, however, beginning in 1930. 
The general depression and the discovery of the East Texas oil 
field coincided to create a very serious situation in the oil in- 
dustry. Even prior to that time, the industry had accumulated 
great above-ground stores of oil and its products, and it was 
obvious that production would have to be limited in some 
manner or there would be a serious breakdown in the price 
structure. When a vast new reserve of oil was discovered in 
the East Texas field, it was regarded as absolutely imperative 
that the production of oil and gas be restricted. There can 
be little question but what the primary desire of the advocates 
of governmental restriction on production was to achieve sta- 
bilization or in plainer words, to keep the price of oil up. The 
fact that restriction of production also in fact prevents physi- 
cal waste was a fortunate coincidence for the proponents of 
restriction. 

Since by far the greater part of the litigation relating to 
the regulatory orders of the Railroad Commission has had to 
do with the East Texas field, it is well to state here some of 
the outstanding facts as to the discovery, development and 
general characteristics of the field. 

The East Texas field was discovered when a well was brought 
in by “Dad” Joiner on Mrs. Daisy Bradford’s farm in Rusk 
County on October 9, 1930.1° Prior to this time, all of the 
geologists for the major oil companies had rejected the possi- 
bility of the existence of an oil field in this vicinity. Even 
after the Joiner well was brought in, the existence of a major 
field was not suspected, because the discovery well was drilled 
toward the eastern edge of the field, and therefore was not a 
big producer. In December, 1930, however, when the Bateman- 
Crim No. 1 was drilled almost ten miles north of the Joiner 
well, some idea of the size of the field was indicated. Devel- 


19See “A Decade of East Texas: Colossus of Oil,” The Oil Weekly 
October 7, 1940, p. 19. 
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opment was extended rapidly, until by July, 1931, the approx- 
imate limits of the field were fairly well defined. 

Figures as to the size of the East Texas field are so big that it 
is hard to understand their significance except by comparison 
with other fields. The East Texas field is about 40 miles in 
length and from 4 to 12 miles wide, and has a producing area 
of about 133,000 acres. Within its borders could be comfort- 
ably fitted the eight well known fields of Kettleman Hills in 
California, Oklahoma City and Seminole in Oklahoma, Hobbs 
in New Mexico, and Yates, Hendrick and Hastings in Texas. 
The estimated total ultimate recovery from this field is about 
five billion barrels, and it has already produced during its ten 
years’ life to date a total of about 1,400,000,000 barrels. At 
the peak of its production it produced about three-fifths of 
the Texas production, three-eighths of the United States pro- 
duction, and twenty-two per cent of the entire world’s crude 
oil output. 

From the viewpoint of regulation, there are certain other 
characteristics of the East Texas field, aside from its bigness, 
that are worthy of note. The land lying within the field was 
composed mainly of small farms, town lots, school lots and 
church lots, and other small tracts of land. No major oil com- 
pany became seriously interested in the field until develop- 
ment was well under way, with the result that this is one 
of the very few fields where independent operators own about 
as many wells as the major oil companies. Compulsory or 
voluntary unit operation of the field was not even seriously 
thought of until the field was thoroughly developed, and today, 
as applied to this particular field, it has become a practical 
impossibility. 

It is also important to give a brief statement of the general 
physical characteristics of the field. The oil is confined in the 
Woodbine sand formation at a depth of about 3,600 feet below 
the surface. The principal source of energy is the water drive, 
which is furnished by the water pressing upward against the 
oil in the western half of the field. In cross-section, the field is 
triangular in shape, the thin sands being in the western and 
eastern edges, and the thickest sands of about 100 feet being 
in the center of the field. There is communication between all 
sections of the field, with the result that, generally speaking, 
the field is one big reservoir. As oil is produced, the water 
gradually encroaches on the western edge, forcing wells here 
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to be abandoned. In the portions of the field where water has 
not encroached, all oil that is produced is replaced by other 
oil from the west, except in those portions of the field which 
are not sufficiently permeable to permit the rapid passage of 
the oil. The eastern portion of the field is relatively imperme- 
able, with the result that wells are being abandoned there, 
not because of water encroachment, but because of lack of 
pressure. The portion of the field having the longest pro- 
ducing life will probably be the eastern portion of the center 
or “fairway.” 

The first serious question as to the right of the Railroad 
Commission to limit the production of oil in order to make 
the production conform to the market demand was whether 
such restriction was authorized by the Texas statutes, and if 
so, whether such restriction would be constitutional. Here the 
question was not as to the method of the allocation of the 
allowable production among the various producers, but of 
whether limitation of production as such was legal. In this 
encounter over proration, the line-up of the opposing forces 
was the major oil companies for the Railroad Commission and 
for proration, and the independent producers against the Rail- 
road Commission and against proration. Obviously, the eco- 
nomic interests of the parties affected governed the stands 
which they took upon proration. The major oil companies, 
with vast reserves above ground and in fields which they already 
owned and controlled, desired production to be limited so that 
the value of their assets would not be destroyed. The inde- 
pendent operators, on the other hand, had in general no assets 
except their leases in the East Texas oil field, and they desired 
to enjoy them immediately to the fullest extent. While they 
also wished to have a good price for their products, they were 
willing generally to accept a much lower price than the major 
oil companies, because they did not have their investments tied 
up in other fields or in reserves above ground, which had been 
produced or purchased at higher prices. 

While the federal courts regarded proration with a coldly 
suspicious eye,”° the Austin Court of Civil Appeals in March, 
1932, in the Danciger case,” finally sustained the power of the 
Railroad Commission of Texas to limit and prorate the pro- 
duction of oil. The ground for the court’s holding, which was 


20See MacMillan v. Railroad Commission, 51 F. (2d) 400. 
"1Danciger Oil & Refining Co. v. Railroad Commission, 49 S. W. (2d) 837. 
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amply supported by the evidence, was that by limiting the total 
daily production the Railroad Commission prevented the waste 
of oil resulting from rapid reduction of pressure and trapping 
of oil in the reservoir, and also prevented overground waste 
resulting from production in excess of market demand. The 
same conclusion was reached by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which upheld the Oklahoma proration statute in 
the Champlin case.*? 

It must have been obvious even then, however, that with the 
tie-up between the spacing rules and proration, the Railroad 
Commission was in effect vested with the power to partition 
the production of oil within any common reservoir, such as 
the East Texas field. Under the common law, any operator 
could drill as many wells upon his land as he wished, and 
produce each well to its maximum capacity, if he desired to 
do so. He was free to drain not only the oil beneath his land, 
but the oil beneath other tracts surrounding him as far as 
possible, and any oil which he brought to the surface was his 
without any question. 

With the introduction of Rule 37, the right to drill as you 
please was removed, but the right to produce as much as you 
please still remained. When proration also went into effect, 
however, an operator could no longer either drill as many wells 
as he pleased or produce as much oil as he wished from any 
one of his wells. The result was that the Railroad Commis- 
sion, by fixing the number of wells which could be drilled upon 
any tract, and by limiting the production from each well, could 
in effect decide how much oil could be produced by any operator 
from any particular tract. The drilling permits granted and 
the proration formulas adopted by the Railroad Commission 
therefore became of acute concern to every operator in every 
field in the State of Texas. 

In Rule 37 cases and in proration cases, the attitudes taken 
by the various producers are unquestionably dictated by their 
economic interests, and the talk of experts for the various 
affected parties, with reference to conservation, is largely a 
rationalization in an effort to justify a stand which is dictated 
primarily by far different considerations. In Rule 37 cases, it 
is obviously to the advantage of the major oil companies who 
own the big leases and who have large reserves above ground 


22Champlin Refining Co. v. Corporation Commission, 286 U. S. 210, 
52 S. Ct. 559, 76 L. Ed. 1062. 
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and in fields scattered throughout the United States to limit 
as far as possible the drilling of wells, in order to keep down 
their total drilling costs and maintain the value of their assets 
in other states, some of which, such as California and Illinois, 
have unlimited production. These companies evidently feel that 
they can produce more economically by drilling fewer wells, 
and they desire that their neighbors be required to produce 
their properties in the same way. The so-called independent 
operators, on the other hand, have generally small tracts and 
no other investments in oil reserves, above ground or in other 
fields, and they are generally operating or borrowed money. 
They therefore feel that if they can drill and produce at a 
rapid rate, they will be able to make sufficient profits to stay 
in business, whereas if they are limited in the number of wells 
which they can drill, or if their production is restricted unduly, 
their investment will be destroyed. 

The East Texas field offers the best illustration of the work- 
ings of the conflicting interests in any oil field. Here the Rail- 
road Commission is torn between the antagonistic interests of 
the various operators. Major oil companies are almost always 
found opposing the granting of exceptions to Rule 37, because 
when such permits are granted, the companies are faced with 
the alternatives of either having their share in the total field 
allowable reduced, or of going to the expense of drilling addi- 
tional wells, and thereby increasing their producing costs. Each 
applicant for a permit, on the other hand, hopes by obtain- 
ing such permit, to increase his percentage of recovery in the 
field as a whole, and he is of course indifferent to the effect that 
such recovery may have upon other operators. 

The anxiety of the major oil companies to keep down the 
number of wells drilled has resulted in the situation in the 
East Texas field where, speaking on the average, the major 
oil companies’ leases are less densely drilled than the leases 
of the so-called independents. This, of course, has directly 
affected the attitude which the major oil companies and the 
independents have taken toward the various formulas of pro- 
ration. It is with reference to the method of allocation that 
proration litigation has been concerned during the past eight 
years. 

Many possibilities are offered to the Railroad Commission as 
bases for allocation of the allowable production. The first method 
that suggests itself is to give each well the same allowable. 
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This is objected to, however, on the ground that it ignores the 
differences between the productive capacities of the various 
wells. For example, some wells in the East Texas field are 
capable of producing only about twenty barrels per day, or 
even less, while others could produce in excess of twenty-five 
thousand barrels per day. It also ignores the fact that wells 
may be drilled on large or small tracts, with thick or thin 
sands, with wide variations in the amount of recoverable oil 
beneath different tracts of land. Various proration formulas 
have been suggested, most of which include a base per well 
allowable, with additional factors such as acreage, the potential 
capacity of each well, the thickness of the sand, and the bottom- 
hole pressure in each well. 

The various operators in the field demand different forms of 
proration, depending on which method will give them the 
largest current and ultimate recovery. An operator with a 
densely drilled lease wishes to have the allowable distributed 
almost wholly on the flat per well basis, or, if this operator 
has leases in the center of the field, where the highest well 
potentials are found, he would like to have the added factor 
of well potential. Operators of leases which are not densely 
drilled would like to have the acreage of each lease considered, 
for in this way by drilling few wells they can recover the 
same amount of oil as their neighbor who has made heavier 
investments in drilling costs. Operators whose leases are not 
very densely drilled and whose leases are located wholly or 
principally in the fairway, would like to have the field pro- 
rated on the basis of acre feet of sand beneath such lease, or 
what amounts to practically the same thing, on the basis of 
current reserves. Operators of leases in the western portion 
of the field want to have some factor, such as bottom-hole 
pressure, added, to give them a relatively high recovery in 
order to compensate them in part for the relatively short pro- 
ducing life of their leases. 

Early efforts of the Railroad Commission to distribute the 
allowable from the East Texas field on the flat per well basis 
were stricken down by the federal courts.** It was not until 
the order of April, 1933, was written that a method of prora- 
tion was found which the federal courts would accept. In 
the meantime the field had gone through the experiences of 


23People’s Petroleum Producers, Inc., v. Sterling, 60 F. (2d) 1041; 
People’s Petroleum Producers, Inc., v. Smith, 1 F. Supp. 361. 
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unlimited production, ten-cent oil, and martial law. The federal 
district court in the Amazon case finally withheld its con- 
demnation of a method of proration where a minimum per well 
allowable was granted, with the rest of the allowable dis- 
tributed on the basis of the potential producing capacity of 
each well. 

Between 1933 and 1939 there were no attacks made in the 
courts on the method of proration in the East Texas field. It 
was apparent, however, that further attacks would become 
inevitable. The distribution of the field allowable on the per 
well potential basis undoubtedly encouraged the drilling of 
additional wells, because each well carried with it at least the 
minimum per well allowable. Between 1933 and 1939, the num- 
ber of wells drilled in the East Texas field increased from about 
10,000 wells to about 26,000 wells. Each of these wells repre- 
sented an investment of at least $10,000 in drilling costs alone, 
and the Railroad Commission could not too drastically reduce 
the allowable of each of these wells without causing their pre- 
mature abandonment, resulting in the confiscation of the own- 
er’s property and the loss of oil which could be produced only 
from such wells. At the same time, the Railroad Commission 
was not free to increase correspondingly the total daily field 
allowable, because most engineers agree that an average pro- 
duction of about 450,000 barrels per day is approximately the 
maximum which can be produced without danger of creating 
physical waste of oil, principally through the rapid drop in 
the bottom-hole pressure and the consequent loss of reservoir 
energy. With an increasing number of wells and with a fixed 
ceiling or total allowable, the Commission was forced to re- 
duce the per well allowable and the advantages given to the 
better wells. The per well allowable was reduced from 40 
barrels to 20 barrels per day and the well-potential factor was 
reduced from 15 per cent to 2.32 per cent of the hourly po- 
tential. By 1939, the result was that 19,000 wells in the field 
received exactly twenty barrels per day, and the best wells 
received only about twenty-six barrels per day. The average 
production was further reduced by requiring that all wells in 
the field be shut down for two days out of each week. 


In the fall of 1938 a course of litigation in the federal courts 
24Amazon Petroleum Corporation v. Railroad Commission, 5 F. Supp. 


633. Compare Boxrollium Oil Co. v. Smith, 4 F. Supp. 624; Danciger Oil 
& Refining Co. v. Smith, 4 F. Supp. 236. 
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was begun which had as its object to compel the Railroad 
Commission to change its method of proration. The line-up of 
the opposing parties was the opposite of what it had been in 
1932 and 1933, for the independents were now satisfied with 
proration while the major oil companies were dissatisfied. While 
about fifteen applications for changes were presented to the 
Commission, only three suits, in the nature of test cases, were 
filed. The plaintiffs in these suits were the Rowan & Nichols 
Oil Company and the Humble Oil & Refining Company. The 
former had leases which were slightly more densely drilled 
than the average of the field, and the latter’s leases on the 
average are slightly less densely drilled. Both plaintiffs, how- 
ever, have their leases located mainly in the “fairway,” where 
the sands are thickest. They therefore took the common posi- 
tion that the proration formula of the Railroad Commission, 
which was mainly on a flat per well basis, was so unfair to 
them as to violate the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, because it ignored the fact that they have much 
thicker sands beneath their leases than the average of the 
field, and therefore more recoverable oil. Their contention was 
that they should be allowed to produce currently an amount of 
oil substantially in the same ratio to the total field production 
as the recoverable oil underneath their leases bears to the total 
estimated recoverable oil in the entire field. 

The testimony supporting the contentions of the plaintiffs 
and the Railroad Commission was both technical and volumi- 
nous and will not be stated here. The Railroad Commission’s 
contentions, briefly stated, were that the per well allowable was 
necessary to prevent premature abandonment of thousands of 
wells with consequent destruction of investments and waste 
of oil, and that the plaintiffs, during the entire life of their 
leases, would recover a fair amount of oil because their leases 
would produce much longer than leases in other portions of 
the field. In connection with the latter contention, it was the 
position of the Railroad Commission that proration on the basis 
of current reserves would be unfair, both because reserves are 
almost impossible to calculate accurately, and also because such 
method would insure the recovery by leases in the fairway of 
many times the amount of recoverable oil originally beneath 
them. As an illustration of the difficulty of calculating recov- 
erable reserves, one of the experts, between the trial which 
was held in 1939 and the trial of 1940, increased his estimates 
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of the recoverable oil in the field and the remaining reserves 
about one billion barrels, which represented an increase of 
thirty-three and one-third per cent in one instance and fifty 
per cent in the other. He also admitted that he might be as 
much as thirty per cent inaccurate in estimating the reserves 
under any lease. Even assuming, however, that reserves can 
be accurately calculated, it was the position of the Railroad 
Commission that proration on the basis of current reserves 
would guarantee to fairway leases much more than the recov- 
erable oil originally beneath them. 


In the Rowan and Nichols case, which was the first case to 
come up for trial in January, 1939, after hearing evidence on 
both sides, and after having the case under advisement for 
about six months, the Federal District Court held the prora- 
tion orders of the Railroad Commission to be invalid, and en- 
joined the Commission from enforcing any method of prora- 
tion except one which would give to the plaintiff a daily 
allowable in proportion to its estimated current reserves.** 
This decision was affirmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals,?* but 
was reversed by the Supreme Court?’ in an opinion written 
by Mr. Justice Frankfurter, from which the Chief Justice and 
Mr. Justice Roberts and Mr. Justice McReynolds dissented. 
This opinion was rendered June 3, 1940, and petition for re- 
hearing was denied October 21, 1940. The opinion seems to 
preclude an independent inquiry by the federal courts into the 
fairness or reasonableness of the Railroad Commission’s orders, 
even where the issue of confiscation is directly raised. 


The court points out that “the record is redolent with familiar 
dogmatic assertions by experts equally confident of contradic- 
tory contentions. These touch matters of geography and geology 
and physics and engineering.’’** 

Its conclusions are stated as follows: 


Certainly in a domain of knowledge still shifting and 
growing, and in a field where judgment is therefore 
necessarily beset by the necessity of inferences border- 
ing on conjecture even for those learned in the art, it 


2>Rowan & Nichols Oil Co. v. Railroad Commission, 28 F. Supp. 131. 

*6Railroad Commission v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., 107 F. (2d) 70. 

*7Railroad Commission v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., 310 U. S. 573, 60 
S. Ct. 1021, 84 L. Ed. 983. 

28See Railroad Commission v. Rowan & Nichols Oil Co., 310 U. S. 578, 
588, 60 S. Ct. 1021, 1025, 84 L. Ed. 1868, 1374, 
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would be presumptuous for courts, on the basis of con- 
flicting expert testimony, to deem the view of the ad- 
ministrative tribunal, acting under legislative author- 
ity, offensive to the Fourteenth Amendment.’ . j 


* * %* 


Plainly these are not issues for our arbitrament. 
The state was confronted with its general problem of 
proration and with the special relation to it of the 
small tracts in the particular configuration of the East 
Texas field. It has chosen to meet these problems 
through the day-to-day exertions of a body specially 
entrusted with the task because presumably compe- 
tent to deal with it. In striking the balances that have 
to be struck with the complicated and subtle factors 
that must enter into such judgments, the Commission 
has observed established procedure. If the history of 
proration is any guide, the present order is but one 
more item in a continuous series of adjustments. It is 
not for the federal courts to supplant the Commission’s 
judgment even in the face of convincing proof that a 
different result would have been better.*° 


The true construction to be placed on the decision of the 
Supreme Court is a matter of dispute among lawyers and its 
full legal significance will not be known until the Supreme 
Court has further filled in the picture by other decisions. From 
the historical viewpoint, however, it is noteworthy as an en- 
dorsement by the court of the State’s efforts through the Rail- 
road Commission to regain partial control over great natural 
resources that it had lightly given away. 


Austin, Texas. 


29See ibid., 310 U. S. 573, 581, 60 S. Ct. 1021, 1025, 84 L. Ed. 1368, 1374. 
20See ibid., 310 U. S. 573, 583, 60 S. Ct. 1021, 1025, 84 L. Ed. 1368, 1374. 





THE VAN DORN TRAILS 
J. W. WILLIAMS 


Recently a small party, including the writer, motored some 
six miles to the south of Wichita Falls, along the Jacksboro 
pavement. We stopped the car at a little roadside park near 
the point where State Highway 66 crosses the south line of 
Wichita County. It was a beautiful afternoon in mid-September ; 
a clear sun lay to the west and a few scattered clouds floated 
in the sky. 

We turned to look back at the city of Wichita Falls, a picture 
that the 1940 census takers had only recently reduced to statis- 
tical tables. The town had acquired a sky-line of which it felt 
justly proud, very much as a young boy would take pride in 
his first coat of whiskers. A large flour mill stood out in the 
foreground ; twelve-story buildings climaxed the business district. 
A large high school, and a junior college building that was 
almost an artist’s dream, added distinction to the residential 
area. 

The picture in front of us served to emphasize the changes 
that eight decades had wrought in northwest Texas history. 
At almost the very spot where the car was parked the story 
that led to the first permanent imprint of Anglo-Americans on 
the soil of the Wichita Falls area began just eighty-two years ago. 
Two hundred, or more, blue-coated cavalrymen rode fine, well- 
trained horses over that same hilltop! in the fall of 1858. This 
army detachment consisted of four companies of the old Second 
Cavalry, led by the somewhat daring Brevet Major Earl Van 
Dorn.? The regimental headquarters from which these soldiers 

1Deed Records, Archer County, Texas, Vol. A, 202, 203. The plat of the 
survey of the north line of Archer County, dated 1881, is recorded on these 
pages. This plat shows two old trails running in the direction of what we 
shall later call the Van Dorn Crossing. One of them extended toward the 
Van Dorn Crossing on the Big Wichita River and is identified by records 
later in this paper. 

Personal conversations with H. W. Portwood of Seymour, Texas, and 
R. S. Hilburn of Antelope, Texas, identify these trails as connecting with 


the Van Dorn Crossing in Clay County. Both men traveled on them in the 
year 1877. 


2(a) Price, George F., Across the Continent with the Fifth Cavalry. 
{ 321 } 
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had come was old Fort Belknap, located just south of the 
present-day town of New Castle in Young County. Their ob- 
jective lay to the northwest in the area that is now Tillman 
County, Oklahoma, a point from which they expected to carry 
on an extended Indian campaign. 

As they filed over the hilltop that is now decorated by a 
modern roadside park, perhaps a clear sun shone in the sky 
and fleecy clouds floated overhead, but the landscape presented 
a far different picture from the scenery of 1940. These soldiers 
of 1858 saw no twelve-story buildings, no flour mill, no junior 
college. It was forty miles east to the nearest log cabin. 
Montague County had just been organized, with its county 
seat at the new village of Montague. Saint Jo (then called 
Head of Elm) was little more than a country store. Gainesville 
and Sherman were mere villages, and Dallas, by actual count, 
had only four hundred and thirty inhabitants.* Young County, 
from which Van Dorn had just moved his little army, had been 
organized in 1856,* with its county seat almost in the shadow 
of Fort Belknap. Randolph B. Marcy had preceded all settle- 
ments west of Gainesville when he opened the California trail 
midway between the present towns of Wichita Falls and Jacks- 
boro in the gold rush year of 1849.° 

As Van Dorn’s soldiers entered Wichita County, an area then 


Biographies of the old Second Cavalry, later known as the Fifth Cavalry, 
fill a majority of the pages of this large volume. E. Kirby Smith and 
Fitzhugh Lee joined Van Dorn later. Robert E. Lee, George H. Thomas, 
Albert Sidney Johnston and John B. Hood were some of the leading figures 
of the Second Cavalry who were not part of this particular expedition. 

(b) Thorburn, Joseph B., “Indian Fight in Foard County in 1859,” 
Kansas Historical Collections, 1911-12. 

3’Texas Almanac, 1936, 144. 

4Ibid., 455. 

531 Cong. 1 sess. Sen. ex. doc. No. 64, 169-238. Marcy’s report details 
his expedition from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Santa Fé and return in 1849. 
His return journey came from the Rio Grande in southern New Mexico, 
eastward, near the sites of Pecos, Big Spring, Gainesville and Denison. 
None of these towns were in existence in 1849. Gainesville began as a small 
village in 1850. The map of the Texan Emigration and Land Company, 
filed in the Texas General Land Office in 1854, shows about eighty miles of 
the road that resulted from Marcy’s journey. This part of the “California 
Trail” extended from a point about four miles southeast of Throckmorton 
to Brushy Mound, which is a well known hill some five miles northwest of 
Bowie. This part of Marcy’s trail is shown on the map that accompanies 
this paper, for the drawing of which I have to thank the courtesy of Mr. 
R. W. McClesky of Hardin Junior College. In 1858 John Butterfield and 
associates established a government mail road to California, through 
Gainesville and Belknap. Butterfield’s road, which was partly new, in a 
large measure supplanted Marcy’s road west of Young County. Part of the 
Butterfield trail is shown on the accompanying map. 
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devoid of white men, they, perhaps, made a more interesting 
picture than any scenery around them. They were mounted on 
good horses, many of them from Kentucky, that had cost the 
Federal government about one hundred and fifty dollars each.°® 
The troop was excellently garbed, even while doing field service. 
On special occasions they wore dress uniforms trimmed in 
yellow braid, and presented an array of color that would offer 
keen competition to a modern college band. “The officers wore 
silk sashes, brass shoulder scales, and plumed Kossuth hats.’” 

Van Dorn’s soldiers were en route to the supposed Panhandle 
of Texas to mete out punishment to at least one band of Co- 
manche Indians. The military authorities of the United States 
government probably responded to pressure from Texans in 
conducting such a campaign. Regardless of the number of peace- 
ful efforts that emanated from Washington, Comanche Indians 
and frontier Texans continually lived with potential warfare 
in their hearts. Another factor probably lent weight toward 
the present venture. Many hundreds of land surveys had been 
established during 1857 in the very section where it was Van 
Dorn’s purpose to campaign.‘ Such new proprietary interests, 
added to racial hatred, must have given no little impetus to- 
ward the military undertaking. 

It later developed that Texas did not own the land which this 
cavalry expedition set out to patrol. An unofficial observation 
of the hundredth meridian, made by Randolph B. Marcy and 
George B. McClellan in 1852,° had led to a misconception of the 
east boundary of the Texas Panhandle. In 1859 it was dis- 
covered that the correct position of the hundredth meridian was 
some fifty miles farther west than these observers had located 
it, and that the Van Dorn cavalry units were operating almost 
entirely outside of Texas. 

®Thorburn, op. cit., 314. 

7Thorburn, op. cit., 314. 

8Surveyors’ Records of Cooke County, Texas, Vols. E and H. Many of 


these surveys that were located in what is now western Oklahoma in 1857 
are recorded in these volumes. 

An old plat in the Texas General Land Office, signed by J. W. Peery, 
October 2, 1857, shows more than eight hundred surveys that were made 
for the H. & T. C. Ry. Co. The land was divided into ten blocks, some of 
which contained more than one hundred square miles. This H. & T. C. Ry. 
subdivision from Peery’s plat is reproduced in the map that accompanies 
this article. Certain streams shown in Peery’s plat have made it possible 
for us to map these H. & T. C. Ry. surveys in the same area where they 
were actually located in 1857. They covered about 500,000 acres of land 
that now lie west and northwest of Hobart, Oklahoma. 


®*House ex. doc. 38 Cong. 1 sess., 18. 
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Looking backward, one may wonder whether the campaign 
would have been launched at all if this fact of geography had 
been known in advance. However, aside from the motives of 
those who were responsible for this military thrust into the 
land of wild Comanches, the expedition had an effect on local 
history that has heretofore attracted little attention. Van Dorn 
made a wagon road that extended far beyond the frontier of 
1858. This old road did service for some decades of northwest 
Texas history before changes in transportation methods caused 
it to fade almost entirely from the hillsides. The facts about 
this early trail, with special emphasis on its route in terms of 
modern place names, is the major effort of this paper. 

Laid down in an Indian country the full knowledge of which 
still lingers on the shadowy edge of written history, the Van 
Dorn trail offers a study of entrancing interest. The route for 
this early thoroughfare was not charted by surveyors or men 
of science. On the contrary, wise old Indians who knew how 
to profit from a knowledge of topography and the age-old ex- 
periences of red men mapped this war trail. 

Van Dorn was preceded across Wichita, and other counties, 
by L. S. Ross,?® aged twenty, who had just completed his junior 
year in college. Ross was not a member of the Second Cavalry, 
but was in command of about one hundred friendly Indians 
from the reservation in Young County. He was to do scout 
duty and aid the cavalrymen in actual battle. The members of 
the Second Cavalry soon learned to respect this Texas boy who 
could lead a force of semi-civilized Indians in battle, and could, 
meanwhile, take a full hand in the conflict. Indeed, Ross is 
none other than the later governor of Texas and president of 
Texas A. and M. College. 

In the selection of a route of travel that ultimately led to 
the creation of the Van Dorn road, no other held the unique 
position of the Tonkawa Indian chief, Placedo.'' He was one 
of the two principal guides relied upon by Ross who paved the 
way for Van Dorn’s journey. Placedo had long been the chief 
of the friendly Tonkawas, and it would hardly be amiss to refer 
to him as the greatest single Indian ally that the Texans ever 


10Record Supreme Court United States, United States v. Texas in Equity. 
Judd and Detweiler, Printers, Washington, D. C. June, 1894, 953 ff. Here- 
after called Greer County Record. The testimony of L. S. Ross tells of his 
journey to the Indian Territory in 1858. 

11Greer County Record, 953 ff. Ross’s testimony tells the names of the 
Indian chiefs who guided him. 
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had. He was now about sixty years old and commanded not 
only the loyalty of his fellow tribesmen but the respect of the 
Texans. 

Ross was not acquainted with the country to be traversed, and 
Placedo and Ochilas,’* chief of the Tehuacanas, pointed out his 
way. Up to the northeast corner of Wilbarger County, north 
across Red River, and into the northwest corner of what is 
now Tillman County, Oklahoma, this advance guard of the 
Second Cavalry made their tracks. The men established a camp 
on Otter Creek, a few miles from the modern town of Tipton, 
Oklahoma. And soon they located the band of Comanche In- 
dians—under Chief Buffalo Hump—whom it was Van Dorn’s 
purpose to punish.?* 

Van Dorn probably had little difficulty in following Ross and 
his friendly redskins. The grass had been burned off all of 
the way from the Little Wichita to Otter Creek, except about 
twelve miles in and adjacent to the northeast corner of Wil- 
barger County."* 

Following in, or near, the path made by Ross, Van Dorn 
and his colorful horsemen crossed Wichita County in a north- 
westerly direction, almost from corner to corner, and crossed 
Red River a short distance below the mouth of the Pease. 
They established their supply camp on Otter Creek at the point 
selected by Ross, and proceeded to make a picket enclosure for 
defense. The name Radziminski was selected for the new post 
in honor of a Polish member of the Second Cavalry who had 
recently died of tuberculosis." 

Last of all the expedition to arrive at Camp Radziminski 
was a plain Mr. Duff,’® who, unlike some who had preceded him, 
wore no brass shoulder scales and probably did not even so 
much as own a plumed hat. He was just “the man who had 
charge of the train of corn wagons” and had no standing in 
military circles. For our purpose, however, he was the most 
important figure in the entire expedition. The one and only 


12Greer County Record, 953 ff. 

13Brown, John Henry, Indian Wars and Pioneers of Texas, L. E. Daniell, 
Publisher, Austin, Texas, 112. 

14385 Cong. 2 sess. Sen. ex. doc. No. 1, Vol. II, 268. Hereafter called Van 
Dorn’s First Report. The report indicates that the twelve miles immedi- 
ately south of Red River did not have the grass burned off. This was in 
Wichita and Wilbarger Counties, between China Creek and Red River. 

15Nye, W. S., Carbine and Lance, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Oklahoma, 1938, 24. 

16Van Dorn’s First Report. 
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thing available that would cut deep furrows in the earth and 
leave a long and lasting trail behind, was a wagon wheel, and 
Mr. Duff had a monopoly on that kind of equipment. 

The characteristic that distinguished the military expedi- 
tions of the Federal government from those of the Texas 
Rangers was their liberal use of supply wagons.’7 The Rangers 
used pack-mules almost exclusively and hence did not make 
permanent trails. Thus the field for making new roads was 
almost entirely left to the Federal government. This was not 
true, of course, in the settled areas, but out beyond the realm 
of log cabins the new roads were largely made by army wagons. 
As an exception to this rule, the Texan Santa Fé expedition 
crossed this section of Texas equipped with a goodly number 
of wagons, but it seems unlikely that their trail lasted long 
enough to make a wagon road. By contrast, Camp Radziminski 
was in operation for a full year. It was garrisoned by from 
two to three hundred soldiers, and perhaps at times more. 
There were at least an equal number of cavalry horses to be 
fed. It must have made Mr. Duff a busy man with his fifteen 
wagons'*—for such was the number—to keep all needs supplied. 

Having established the new supply base on Otter Creek, Van 
Dorn and Ross, accompanied by the cavalrymen and the friendly 
Indians, hastened to chastise the Comanches.’® At this very 
time these hostile Indians were encamped at the Wichita Village 
at the head of Rush Creek, about twenty miles south of the 
present site of Chickasha. Eastward, in a course which prob- 
ably passed near the sites of the towns of Cache and Lawton, 
the cavalrymen and their allies made their way. The Indian 
scouts under the command of Ross had located the Comanches 
near the point at which the town of Rush Springs, Oklahoma, 
was later established, and reported the distance from Radzi- 
minski as forty miles. Their failure to understand the white 
man’s units of measure and their inability to recognize the 


17Northern Standard, Clarksville, Texas, June 12, 1858. The report of 
Ford’s expedition to the Antelope Hills shows that he had only two wagons, 
and both of these were abandoned before he returned to his camp near 
Fort Belknap. 

18Northern Standard, Clarksville, Texas, Aug. 28, 1858. Special Order 
No. 71 gave the number of wagons and other equipment with which Van 
Dorn’s expedition was to be equipped. 

1935 Cong. 2 sess. Sen. ex. doc. No. 1, Vol. II, 272. Hereafter we shall 
refer to this as Van Dorn’s Second Report. This report gave an account of 
the Battle of Wichita Village. 
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exact site of the enemy delayed Van Dorn’s attack to a time 
slightly later than had been planned. 

However, his horsemen swept down upon the half-sleeping 
Comanches in a complete surprise. Bugles sounded, the at- 
tackers set up a deafening cheer, rifles cracked, and the charge 
was on. The cavalrymen and their Indian allies numbered 
about three hundred fighting men, and they were not far from 
evenly matched by their Comanche opponents. The Wichita 
Indians, at whose village the Comanches were encamped, did 
not take part in the fight. The Comanches fell back at first, 
but soon rallied and offered stubborn resistance. The battle 
lasted more than an hour and a half, resulting in a complete 
rout of the Comanches. Fifty-six of the red warriors lay dead 
upon the field, and many others escaped in wounded condi- 
tion. The Comanche retreat was greatly impeded by the fact 
that the friendly Indians had stampeded and captured some 
three hundred of their horses. 

But the victory was not won without spilling the blood of 
some gallant white soldiers. Lieutenant Cornelius Van Camp 
fell dead from the shot of an Indian arrow. He extracted the 
arrow head from his own heart during his death struggle. 
Van Dorn fell from his horse with an arrow through his 
stomach; while he writhed in pain, his fine cavalry horse stood 
over him like a faithful comrade. Young Ross received a dan- 
gerous gunshot wound and came near being killed by one of 
the Comanches. A total of five cavalrymen lost their lives in 
the day’s encounter and a number more were wounded. Both 
Van Dorn and Ross survived their wounds, although their re- 
covery was not immediate. 

A feature much to be regretted concerning this fight at 
Wichita Village is the fact that the Comanches were stolen 
upon and attacked by the soldiers from Fort Belknap while 
they were on a peace mission at the request of the authorities 
at Fort Arbuckle.2? The government evidently had not let its 
right hand know what its left hand was doing. 

Many other details, some of them colorful, must be omitted, 
because the chief object of this article is to hunt for the Van 
Dorn trails and to relate them to the early life in the land 
which they served. If the story of the battle of Wichita Village 
and the events leading up to it have furnished a background 


20Nye, op. cit., 24, 26. 
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for the investigation, it has served its purpose. Henceforth 
we are engaged in a kind of Sherlock Holmes detective story, 
except that we are hunting out old roads that created new life 
rather than finding a murderer who brought about death. The 
story of Van Dorn’s military campaign which we have briefly 
recounted was widely publicized by the newspapers of his day, 
and has been repeated often by later writers, but the task of 
detailing Van Dorn’s route, which we shall shortly undertake, 
has awaited some such effort as the present research. 
* * * 


More than a year ago, Cash McDonald, who for over three 
quarters of a century has lived northwest of the site of the pres- 
ent town of Bowie, waved his hand in a general northwestward 
direction and mentioned the old Van Dorn road. That wave 
of the hand started mental waves of curiosity that somehow 
refused to stop. The hunt started and has not yet ceased. 


The first discovery was the record of surveys made in 1860 
for the Memphis, El Paso and Pacific Railway Company. These 
records revealed that a “Radziminski Road” crossed China 
Creek some five and a half miles north of the spot where 
Electra is now located? and not far north of the Magnolia 
Tank Farm on the same creek. The surveyors, without doubt, 
should have known about Camp Radziminski and roads lead- 
ing to it, since that post had been the center of great interest 
only a year before. Moreover, they had probably traveled the 
Radziminski—or Van Dorn—Road all the way up from Fort 
Belknap to survey for the Memphis, El Paso and Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 

It is quite a step to move from the surveying records of 
Wichita County to the record of the Greer County case before the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but that is the next turn 
in this particular detective story. The testimony of L. S. Ross”? 
shows that he crossed Red River below its forks as he pre- 
ceded Van Dorn into Indian Territory,. J. H. Swindells of Fort 
Worth, Texas, who was with Van Dorn in 1858, testified, as 
did Ross, that Red River was crossed below the forks.* 
Three witnesses estimate the location of a trail crossing on 
Red River at from three miles to eight miles below the mouth 


Surveyors’ Records of Wichita County, Texas, Vol. A, 64, 65, 70, 71. 
22Greer County Record, 953 ff. 


23] bid., 1126. 
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of the Pease. Horace P. Jones, who was one of the three, and 
eminently qualified to know the frontier, did not hesitate with 
the information that the road referred to was none other than 
the Radziminski-Belknap Road.** Hence it seems evident that 
the old crossing on Red River was north of the point where 
the town of Harrold now stands and about two or three miles 
below the Davidson Bridge. The old road passed northward 
up the west side of Tillman County to the old army post, which 
was about five miles above the mouth of Otter Creek, the site 
of which is not far from Tipton, Oklahoma. 


The surveyors of the United States government mapped the 
area that is now Tillman County in 1874 and 1875. They 
showed a road crossing Red River at the very point mentioned 
by Jones and other witnesses. That old wagon trail crossed 
Red River just two miles below the present concrete bridge on 
the Vernon-Frederick highway, and ascended the east bank of 
a small creek on the Oklahoma side of the river.*° At a point 
a mile and a half east of the present site of Davidson, the 
old road turned toward the northeast, almost paralleling the 
present paved highway, until it reached a position some two 
miles east of that highway and seven miles south of the modern 
town of Frederick, Oklahoma. Apparently this was a water- 
ing place on the upper part of Settles Creek. From here the 
road turned slightly west of north, passing a mile west of 
Frederick. At two miles northwest of Frederick the trail di- 
vided, one branch extending a few degrees to the east of north, 
while the other branch turned more to the northwest. This 
northwestward branch is not completely shown in the records 
but appears to connect with an old road some three and a half 
miles east of present Tipton, Oklahoma. The terminus of this 
trail was the original site of Camp Radziminski, about the loca- 
tion of which the surveyors of 1875 leave very little room 
for doubt. The old township plat shows an “old post marked 
1859” in the northwest quarter of section fifteen, six miles 


247 bid., 506. 

25Plat Book in the office of the County Engineer, Tillman County, Okla. 

These plats are copies of the township plats of the original surveys in 
the General Land Office at Washington, D. C. 

26(a) Plat Book in the office of the County Engineer, Tillman County, 
Oklahoma, 34, 27, 28. The road shown in the plats passes between Van 
Dorn’s crossing on the Red River and his camp in Indian Territory. Evi- 
dently the road is identical with Van Dorn’s trail, or the Radziminski road. 

(b) Carter, Robert G., On the Border with Mackenzie, 122. Carter says 
Mackenzie crossed the Radziminski road in this area in 1871. 
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northeast of Tipton.*? Marion Kelly, owner of this land, has 
found rock ruins in the northwest quarter of section fifteen, 
and other evidence such as broken champagne bottles, buttons 
from army uniforms, old style horseshoes and “square nails” a 
short distance to the northeast of these ruins.** 

A sketch recently discovered in the Texas Land Office indi- 
cates that Marcy’s (incorrect) hundredth meridian also crossed 
Marion Kelly’s land”? not far from the point at which these 
remains of army camp life were located. This is not a mere 
coincidence. Van Dorn reported that his camp was on the 
south side of Otter Creek, about two hundred yards east of 
Marcy’s meridian.*® Thus do fragments of army camp life 
support records from Austin and records from Austin support 
records from Washington—all to the effect that Van Dorn’s 
camp, or Camp Radziminski, was on the northwest quarter 
section of Marion Kelly’s farm. 

With some notion of the northern end of Van Dorn’s Road, 
let us examine the southern end. The long gap between China 
Creek in northwest Wichita County and Fort Belknap in the 
heart of Young County leaves much room for speculation. But, 


27 bid., 5. 

28Kelly, Marion, Tipton, Oklahoma. Personal observation and interviews, 
Feb. 24, 1940. 

29°This sketch was entitled “Sketch of Triangulation and Surveys North 
of Red River.” It was found in the same envelope with the survey of the 
east line of the Panhandle, made in 1859. Neither signature nor date was 
given in the sketch. However, the fact that surveys were made north of 
the North Fork of Red River indicates that this sketch was made before 
the Jones and Brown survey of 1859; and the shape of the tracts of land 
is unmistakable evidence that the work was done by Texas surveyors (who 
did not use the township, section and range plan of the U. S. government). 

The important feature of the sketch for us here is the fact that it shows 
a line which must have been intended by Texas surveyors as Marcy’s 
(incorrect) hundredth meridian. The line which appears to represent the 
meridian began at Otter Creek at “Marcy’s Camp,” longtitude 100° 00’ 
45”, and extended north to the Canadian River. Marcy marked exactly 
that same longitude on an elm tree at one of his camp sites on the south 
side of Otter Creek in 1852 (See House ex. doc. 33 Cong. 1 sess. 18). 

Texas surveyors appear to have accepted this camp site of Marcy’s as 
approximating the correct hundredth meridian. Hundreds of surveys were 
made in 1857 in the area just west of the north-south line shown by the 
old sketch (see Vols. E and H, Cooke County Surveying Records), indi- 
cating that the line was regarded as the east boundary of the Texas Pan- 
handle. A careful study of the meridian in this Land Office sketch shows 
that it crossed the North Fork of Red River just half a mile west of the 
tip of the bend that lies southwest of Snyder, Oklahoma, and that it crossed 
Otter Creek five and a half miles east of the mouth of that stream. To 
comply with these measurements Marcy’s meridian necessarily crossed the 
northwest quarter of section 15 that is now the property of Marion Kelly. 


30Van Dorn’s First Report. 
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presto! The old surveying records of Wichita County again 
clear up some of the mystery. The Van Dorn Road crossed the 
east line of the R. J. Scott survey*: in the east edge of the 
present K.M.A.* oil field. This survey is located on the 
south side of the Wichita River and extends southward far 
enough to include the Valley View rural school. This old river 
crossing was two miles due north of the site of this school- 
house.*? The survey was made September 19, 1858, exactly 
four days after Van Dorn had started north from Fort Belknap 
to begin his Indian campaign. Apparently the surveyors had 
accompanied the cavalrymen into Wichita County while mili- 
tary protection was available. Probably Van Dorn was not 
far north of the Wichita River when the survey was made. 

With the gap thus narrowed to less than sixty miles the 
rest of the search looked easy. A straight line from the east 
side of the K. M. A. oil field to old Belknap would pass through 
the middle of Archer County. If some big-league baseball 
pitcher, endowed with superhuman strength, should stand in the 
Valley View school yard and throw a baseball all of the dis- 
tance to old Belknap down in Young County, he would just 
about throw a strike over one of the flat-topped hills to the 
southwest of Archer City. With this fact in mind, the scene 
of the trail hunt moved to Archer City. The old records 
were dusted off and examined, but they were painfully silent 
about either the Radziminski road or the Van Dorn Trail. Was 
it possible that the old road missed the Archer City area en- 
tirely? John Turbeville, who has lived in Archer County for 
more than sixty years, assisted with the information that there 
was no early road that crossed the heart of Archer County 
from north to south.** The opinion was confirmed by others. 

31Surveyors’ Records of Wichita County, Texas, Vol. A and D,1. Survey 
made Sept. 19, 1858. 

*The name “K. M. A.” designating a certain oil field in Wichita County 
is not my abbreviation. It originated from “Kemp-Munger-Allen,” the 
name of the first oil company in the field. In none of the oil publications 
has the writer been able to find any present day usage of the old original 
name of the discovery oil company “Kemp-Munger-Allen.” A post office 
was established in this field during 1988. To prevent the usage of a name 
spelled only with capitals the word “Kamay” was coined by the postal 
department. Hence at present we have the Kamay post office in the 
K. M. A. oil field. 

327 bid., Vol. B, p. 28. Land surveyed in 1859. 


The plat, with Denton County school land adjoining the Scott survey, 
shows a trail crossing Wichita River on the R. J. Scott survey. 


83John Turbeville, Archer City, Texas. Interview (made in the early 
part of 1939). Turbeville has died since this manuscript was prepared. 
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The speculation had to turn to other fields. There was an 
old Van Dorn crossing on the Little Wichita, five miles south 
of Jolly, in Clay County, Texas. Everybody in that part of 
Clay County seemed to know about it. Could it have anything 
to do with the solution of the problem? Apparently not, be- 
cause it was a full twenty-five miles too far to the east to be 
in line with known points on the Van Dorn road. Many pub- 
lications in the library of The University of Texas were 
combed ;** many interesting facts were uncovered about north- 
west Texas in general and the Van Dorn expedition in par- 
ticular, but the answer was missing to the crucial question, 
“Where did the old road run between the Big Wichita and Fort 
Belknap?’ Many pages, biographical and otherwise, about 
John S. Ford, L. S. Ross, Earl Van Dorn, and others, were 
read and noted, but the answer was always missing. Finally, 
notes from which Dr. Walter Prescott Webb wrote The Texas 
Ranger were reviewed* and—well, Dr. Webb was downright 
discouraging. He gave out the very unwelcome information 
that the route was unknown. 

The research was then turned to seeking the route followed 
by the reservation Indians as they were moved out of Texas— 
possibly they had followed the Van Dorn road. Major Thomas, 
Robert S. Neighbors, Leeper, and John Henry Brown all went 
with the Indians as they left Texas. Anything about their 
journey might prove to be the essential morsel of truth. Finally 
the mail brought a copy of the diary made by Robert S. Neigh- 
bors as he conducted the Indians out of Texas—and that diary 
just about terminated a perfectly enjoyable trail hunt. 

Neighbors, according to his diary, followed Van Dorn’s road 
to the Little Wichita.** From there he turned northeast and 
crossed Red River a few miles below the mouth of the Big 
Wichita. His distance traveled from the Little Wichita to the 
Red was thirty-six miles—and on that fact hangs much of the 


34(a) Lacy, Miss Sara, Austin, Texas. Miss Lacy has done much re- 
search work in the Library of the University of Texas in securing infor- 
mation used in the preparation of this paper. 

(b) Weber, Miss Eva, Wichita Falls, Texas. Miss Weber, of the Hardin 
Junior College faculty, has given much helpful criticism in the construc- 
tion of this article. 

35Webb, Walter Prescott. Dr. Webb has placed the notes from which he 
wrote The Texas Ranger in the Library of The University of Texas. 

36Robert S. Neighbors’ diary of his journey in moving the Indians from 
the Texas reservation to the Indian Territory is filed among the Neighbors 
Papers in the Texas University Library. 
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answer to our search. A straight line from the Van Dorn 
Crossing south of Jolly to the mouth of the Big Wichita is 
twenty-five miles. But Neighbors’ crossing on Red River was 
“a few miles’** below the mouth of the Big Wichita. 


Also, remember that an old trail across Clay, or any other 
county, must wind around enough to find water and to miss 
the rough spots, and the answer is pretty definite. The tra- 
ditionally known old Van Dorn crossing on the Little Wichita, 
where Ferd Halsell’s cows now nip the grass in peace and 
quiet, is the true spot where Van Dorn, Ross, Neighbors, John 
Henry Brown—and Mr. Duff—all crossed that stubborn little 
river when Texas was a younger state. 

But before we become too confident, let us consult the one 
person still living of the adult population that accompanied 
Neighbors at the time he made the very useful diary above 
referred to. That unique person is George B. Ely of Clyde, 
Texas. Ely was one of John Henry Brown’s temporary 
force of Texas Rangers who accompanied Neighbors and his 
Indians as far as the Little Wichita. In an attempt to identify 
the Van Dorn crossing by the direct testimony of a living 
witness, many questions were propounded to George Ely, who is 
now knocking at the door of his hundredth birthday.** “It 
has been so long, I don’t remember,” was the usual answer. 
“Did you camp on the mesquite prairie south of the river?” 
was the next question. “No, we crossed the river and camped 
in the flat on the north side,” said Ely, in words that were 
positive. 

There is an extensive “flat” on the north side of the Little 
Wichita at the well known crossing in Halsell’s pasture south 
of Jolly.*° No other combination of a flat and an old crossing 
could be found.*® Hence, combining the diary of Neighbors, 


37Neighbors to Washington, Lieut. T. A., July 11, 1859. 

38Ely, George B., personal interview. (Ely died in May, 1940—since this 
manuscript was prepared. 

39The topography of the Little Wichita area south of Jolly in Clay 
County, Texas, was determined by personal observation of the writer. 

40The only other trail crossing the Little Wichita which might have been 
confused with Van Dorn’s Crossing was located northwest of the present 
village of Scotland, Archer County, Texas. This trail crossing was consid- 
erably more than thirty-six miles from the mouth of the Big Wichita, 
which would violate the facts given in Neighbors’ diary, if supposed to be 
Van Dorn’s Crossing. The north side of the Little Wichita at that point is 
not a flat, as the land at Van Dorn’s Crossing is described by Ely. The 
earliest record of the use of this crossing of which the writer has any 
knowledge, appears to have been made in 1873 by Alf Green, who now lives 
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the testimony of Ely, and the weight of many decades of tra- 
dition, the answer seems clear—the old Van Dorn crossing, 
five miles south of Jolly, or fifteen miles southeast of Wichita 
Falls, is the genuine article. 

The old crossing is plainly visible today. The water still 
trickles over the sand-rock bottom as it did eighty years ago. 
The current of the river at flood stage, however, has washed 
out the south bank so that wagon traffic would not now be 
possible. The remains of an iron bridge, built by Harry 
Halsell*: more than forty years ago, are still to be seen beside 
the former crossing. 

As to the location of the remainder of the Van Dorn trail, 
the answer may be brief. A very old road led south from the 
Little Wichita by the village of Halsell, toward Antelope, in 
the northeast corner of Jack County. It may have been part 
of our route—though the proof is not positive. However, from 
a point somewhere near the southwest corner of Clay County 
to Fort Belknap, there can be little doubt about the course of 
the old road. Ross, Van Dorn, and Neighbors, all of whom 
admittedly followed the Van Dorn Road, without exception 
camped at or passed by the Cottonwood Spring. This spring 
was just north of the present town of Jean in Young County 
and was a regular camping place on the Preston-Belknap Road. 
The course of the Preston-Belknap Road, in so far as it con- 
cerns us here, can be marked out almost as definitely as the 
paved highway from Olney to Graham. Maps from the State 
Land Office and early surveying records tell the whole story.*? 

For the convenience of those who wish to follow it, we are 
listing the location of a number of points on the old road from 
Fort Belknap to Camp Radziminski. Those who do not care 
to study the route minutely should pass over these details. 
The route follows: 

(1) From old Fort Belknap north, through the east edge 
of present New Castle in Young County; (2) still northward, 
passing about one mile west of Jean; (3) next across the Trinity 
River, about ten miles south of Archer City, in Texan Emigra- 
tion and Land Company block 1831; (4) northeast, by old Flag 
Springs in Texan Emigration and Land Company block 1841, 
at Electra, Texas. At the time Green was en route to the Panhandle of 
Texas to engage in a buffalo hunt. 

41Halsell to Williams. 


42The map of the Texan Emigration and Land Company, dated 1854, is 
filed in the State Land Office. The trails referred to are shown on that map. 
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and by old Tax Springs in block 1842; (5) then east, across 
the present ranches of J. S. Bridwell and Lee Underwood, some 
six miles south of Windthorst in Archer County; (6) then prob- 
ably northward, following the course of part of the old road 
from Antelope to the Van Dorn Crossing on the Little Wichita, 
five miles south of Jolly in Clay County; (7) then northwest, 
near the dam of Lake Wichita, six miles south of Wichita Falls; 
(8) next, across the Big Wichita, on the R. J. Scott survey, 
just north of the Valley View school; (9) following from there, 
northwestward, near the Burnett ranch headquarters and pass- 
ing, probably, about a mile and a half southwest of Sunshine 
Hill;** (10) then across China Creek, five and a half miles 
north of Electra; (11) northwest from the last point into 
northeast Wilbarger County, and across Red River, two miles 
below the Davidson Bridge; (12) and then northward, across 
Tillman County, Oklahoma, passing a mile and a half east of 
Davidson and a mile west of Frederick; (13) two miles north- 
west of Frederick the trail divided, as previously mentioned, 
one branch extending northwest to the first site of Camp Rad- 
ziminski in the northwest quarter of section fifteen, six miles 
northeast of Tipton; while the other branch extended almost 
due north to both of Van Dorn’s other camping places. 

After following this route, one is tempted to ask: Why did 
Van Dorn make the eastward detour into Clay County when 
his journey’s end lay to the northwest? The answer is evi- 
dently that he had to have water for men and horses. At the 
crossing of the Little Wichita, south of the present village of 
Jolly in Clay County, he found holes of permanent water. Prob- 
ably Placedo and the other Indian guides who piloted Ross 
northward are responsible for this big eastward bend in the 
Van Dorn Trail. Ross, who opened the way for Van Dorn, did 
not know the country and relied solely upon the judgment of 
the Indians. Old Placedo and his red-skinned cohorts probably 
had heard legends of dried-up water holes and failing springs 
from generations past—and, better still, they knew where to 
find permanent water. Red men lived along the streams in 
semi-arid northwest Texas when the nearest white settlers 
were many moons to the east and south. Indians pitched their 
tepees or pole huts near the best sources of water; they made 


43Marlow, J. B., Wichita Falls, Texas, and Myers, George S., Jolly, Ciay 
County, Texas. Marlow and Myers remembers an old road crossing this 
part of Wichita County. Their information dates as far back as 1882. 
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trails from one watering place to another. Possibly they were 
guiding Ross and Van Dorn up an old Indian trail.** 

But again it appears that plain Mr. Duff played a role of 
importance. Not only did the Van Dorn Trail lead from Camp 
Radziminski in Indian Territory to Fort Belknap in Young 
County, but a branch of it led eastward across Clay County, 
joining the old California Trail at Brushy Mound, a few miles 
northwest of the present town of Bowie. This branch of the 
trail extended southeast from the Van Dorn Crossing on the 
Little Wichita, passing some five or six miles south of Hen- 
rietta and across the East Fork of the Little Wichita, about 
fifteen miles southeast of Henrietta and a mile and a half 
south of the Fort Worth and Denver Railroad at that place. 
Near this crossing on the East Fork is the old Van Dorn grove 
of great oaks, and in their shade an inviting spring of fresh 
water still perpetuates the name.*® These landmarks are on 
the Hapgood ranch, and, believe it or not, even the enclosure 
is known as the Van Dorn Pasture. 

The old Commissioners’ Court records of Clay County drop 
a good hint about the location of this early road and remove 
all doubt as to its existence.** Cash McDonald, who has lived 
near the east end of this old trail during the entire eighty-two 
years of its history, approximately confirms our route across 
Clay County. Records of the troop movements of the Second 


44The Van Dorn trail ran near a course that would have connected some 
of the early villages of the Wichita and Waco Indians. 

The west end of the Wichita Mountains was inhabited by these Indians 
in 1834 (Foreman, Grant, Adventure on Red River, 37). In 1852, Marcy 
met a band of them on Otter Creek (House ex. doc. 33 Cong. 1 sess., 17). 
In 1858, S. P. Ross was accompanied by an old Waco chief who was “born 
and raised” in the mountains that are north of Altus, Oklahoma (Greer 
County Record, 938). 

The area bordering the Wichita River has had a number of Wichita or 
Waco Indian villages. Before 1800 there was a Wichita Indian village at or 
near the site of Wichita Falls (Nye, Carbine and Lance, 16). There was a 
Waco village probably near the same place in 1841 (Kendall, Geo. Wilkins, 
Narrative of the Texan Santa Fé Expedition, Vol. I, 1385-143). Johnson’s 
map of Texas, 1864, shows a Wichita Indian village near the lower part of 
Wichita River (Johnson, A. J., Johnson’s New Illustrated Family Atlas, 
map No. 48). J. B. Marlow, of Wichita Falls, learned through an early 
trapper, whose name was Buntin, that some Indians who raised corn lived in 
the valley above the site of Wichita Falls immediately after the Civil War. 

45Cunningham, George, Henrietta, Texas. Personal interview. Cunning- 
ham came to Clay County in 1874 and has lived there continuously since. 

46Commissioners’ Court Records of Clay County, Texas, 1:227. Road 
precinct 14 was formed in 1879. It was bounded on the north by the 
Henrietta-Montague road, on the west by the East Fork of the Little 
Wichita, on the east by the Clay-Montague county line, and on the south 
by the “Old Van Dorn Trail.” 
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Cavalry, however, do not seem to show that the cavalrymen 
themselves ever used this part of the old road.** Hence it is 
that we give the credit to Mr. Duff and his corn wagons. This 
early road must have been the route followed by the supply 
wagons as they journeyed to and from the more thickly popu- 
lated regions of North Texas. Whether this makes of Mr. 
Duff, who forced stubborn mules across bad river cross- 
ings, a greater contributor to northwest Texas history than 
it makes of Van Dorn, who crossed swords and lances with 
wild Comanches, is hardly our function to decide. 

The Second Cavalry spent the winter of 1858-59 at Camp 
Radziminski. L. S. Ross, it will be remembered, returned 
wounded to Texas. He returned to college, where he com- 
pleted his senior year. 

During the winter and spring Camp Radziminski was moved 
twice—probably to provide better grass for the cavalry horses. 
The first move placed the camp several miles up Otter Creek 
from its original site. This location is not definitely known. 
The east branch of the Radziminski Road, however, came almost 
directly north from the junction of the two branches northwest 
of Frederick. This part of the road itself branched three miles 
northwest of the little town of Manitou, but the two parts 
reunited at the crossing on Otter Creek. This crossing was 
near the center of section six, two and a half miles west and 
five and a half miles north of Manitou. The second location 
of Camp Radziminski is known to have been on the south side 
of Otter Creek.*® Cenjecture would lead one to suppose that 
this second camp site was near the crossing on Otter Creek, 
as surveyors’ plats do not show any branch road which might 
have led to any other point. 

The last move placed Van Dorn’s camp on the location of 
present section sixteen, two miles north and two miles west of 
Mountain Park, Oklahoma.*® On the west side of Otter Creek at 
this point, the remains of old chimneys and many small objects, 
such as were found on Marion Kelly’s land, give concrete evi- 


47(a) Price, op. cit., 619-651. A complete record of the troop move- 
ments of the Second Cavalry makes it appear improbable that the Van 
Dorn trail in eastern Clay County was ever used by these cavalrymen. 

(b) Texas Almanac, Galveston, 1861, 189. A note from Clay County 
says, “His supplies of corn . . . are routed through this county.” 

48Nye, Carbine and Lance, 81. 

497 bid. 
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dence of the site of a military encampment.*® The mountain 
to the southeast of this early army post is still known as Radzi- 
minski Mountain. 

By the spring of 1859 Van Dorn and his command were ready 
for new conquests. Additional troops had joined them during 
the winter. The regimental headquarters was moved to Camp 
Cooper in the southwest part of Throckmorton County.*: From 
this point supply wagons or other communications with Camp 
Radziminski opened a new road.*? The new route crossed to 
the northeast corner of Throckmorton County; then northward, 
to join Van Dorn’s other road. This road crossed the Brazos 
southwest of Megargel®* and extended northward just a slight 
distance east of the Archer County line. It passed the head 
springs of Kickapoo Creek in Texan Emigration and Land 
Company block number 2412 very near the west line of Archer 
County.** It crossed Godwin Creek and the Little Wichita 
River not far from the Archer-Baylor county line, and crossed 
the Big Wichita in the middle of present Diversion Lake, two 
miles west of this common county boundary.®> From here the 
route is not so easy to define. Evidently it passed in a north- 
ward direction across the east part of Baylor County to Van 
Dorn’s Crossing on Red River, which, as previously stated, was 
two miles east of the present Davidson Bridge. 

In the late spring of 1859 Van Dorn started northward with 
his combined forces.** This time he was accompanied by fifty 


50Personal observation, December, 1939. 

51Price, op. cit., 619. 

52Neighbors to Washington, July 11, 1859. This letter mentions Van 
Dorn’s new road. 

53Surveyors’ Records of Wichita County, Texas, 1860, Vol. B, 32. The 
Radziminski Road crossed the north line of the Allen Hines survey in the 
northeast corner of Throckmorton County. This volume, which records 
many surveys in Young and Throckmorton Counties, is on file with the 
surveyors’ records of Wichita County. 

54Portwood, H. W., Seymour, Texas. Personal interview, 1939. Mr. Port- 
wood was in the employ of some of the largest ranches that were located 
in Wichita, Wilbarger, Baylor, Archer and Throckmorton Counties as early 
as 1877. He is now a large land owner in this area, and knows much of the 
topography and early land-marks of the country. He remembers the route 
of an old trail passing through points which definite records now show to 
be the Van Dorn Trail. 

535(a) Cummins, W. F., Notes on the Geology of Northwest Texas, 224. 

(b) Roemer, A. S. Dr. Roemer, of Harvard University, called the writer’s 
attention to the geologicai literature which establishes this point on the 
Van Dorn trail of 1859. 

56Sen. ex. doc. No. 2, 1 sess. 36th Cong., 1859-60, Vol. II, 365. The account 
of Van Dorn’s spring campaign (1859) is given in this document. 
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or more friendly Indians from the Texas reservations. His 
route led northwest across present Kiowa County and up the 
valley of Elk Creek to near the present site of Elk City. From 
here his route was almost due north to the Canadian River, 
following a course almost, if not quite, identical with the route 
that later became the Western Cattle Trail. He was accom- 
panied as far as the Canadian by his wagon train, which he 
left in, or adjacent to, the northwest corner of present Roger 
Mills County, Oklahoma.*? Here was the extreme north end 
of the Radziminski Road. The cavalrymen pushed on to a point 
about eighteen miles south of present Dodge City, Kansas, 
where they overwhelmed a force of almost a hundred hard 
fighting Comanches in what proved to be a rather bloody fight. 
The battle does not concern us here, however. Suffice it to say 
that this campaign completed the chief accomplishments of the 
cavalrymen who were stationed at Camp Radziminski. 

The counties of Wichita, Clay, Archer, and Wilbarger, and 
the territory on the north side of Red River saw much in the 
way of troop movements and their accompaniments in 1858 and 
1859. In the spring of 1858 John S. Ford and his Texas Rangers, 
who together with Indian allies comprised a force of more than 
two hundred fighting men, followed much the same route that 
Van Dorn later traveled. As previously mentioned, Ford con- 
ducted a successful Indian campaign to the northwest of the 
point where Camp Radziminski was soon to be established. 
Accounts seem to indicate that Ford crossed this group of 
counties in a route at least near the course followed by Van 
Dorn.®* Then, in September, came the larger Van Dorn troop 
movement over the trial which has already been described. 
Citizens from Grayson County, in pursuit of Indians, crossed 
these counties again while Van Dorn’s tracks were still fresh.*® 
Not long after the battle of Wichita Village young Ross returned 
to Fort Belknap in an ambulance, accompanied by his friendly 
Indians.” 


57Thorburn, op. cit., 318. A map shows Van Dorn’s route north to Kansas. 
58(a) Ford and Nelson Report in Northern Standard, June 12, 1858. 
Ford came by the Cottonwood Spring. He also crossed Red River below 


the mouth of North Fork. ; 
(b) Greer County Record, 938, testimony of S. P. Ross. He also passed 


by Marcy’s corner. 
(c) Ford, John S., Memoirs, Vol. VI, 689-696. 


59Northern Standard, Oct. 16, 1858. 
60Wilbarger, J. W., Indian Depredations, 331. 
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In the fall and winter of 1858-1859, additional troops were 
sent up the trails to Camp Radziminski. In addition to these, 
the movements of the supply trains probably did more to keep 
the new roads open than all else combined. No doubt, at fre- 
quent intervals, couriers were sent along the trails between the 
army posts.*t Perhaps they had secret camping places along 
the Red, the Wichita, and the Little Wichita Rivers. The Van 
Dorn trails were fast becoming the big road of the new frontier. 

Then the roads performed the strangest function of all. In 
1859 friction between the white settlers and the reservation 
Indians in Young and Throckmorton Counties caused the In- 
dians to be moved out of Texas. Both of these motley appear- 
ing caravans, with dogs, poor Indian ponies, papooses and all 
moved north to the Little Wichita over the Van Dorn trails.*® 
More than eight hundred Indians from the lower reservation®™ 
camped at the Van Dorn Crossing in Clay County, August 4, 
1859. From here they turned to the northeast, passing near 
the site of Petrolia, and camped on Red River, northeast of 
the present town of Byers. The Comanche Indians, almost four 
hundred in number, came northeast from their reservation 
on the Clear Fork, crossed the main Brazos near the northeast 
corner of Throckmorton County, passed near the location of 
Megargel in Archer County, and crossed the Little Wichita 
near the Archer-Baylor county line. They moved northeast- 
ward between the Big and Little Wichita Rivers. Soon they 
joined the other band of Indians in northeast Clay County, 
and the combined bodies journeyed to their new home to the 
north of Red River. Major Thomas accompanied the Indian 
movement with two companies of soldiers. John Henry Brown, 
with a temporary force of one hundred Rangers,** came with 
the lower group as far as the Van Dorn Crossing on the Little 
Wichita. 

61Northern Standard, August, 1858. According to Special Order No. 71, 
Van Dorn was required to make semi-monthly reports. 

82Neighbors to Washington, July 11, 1859. The route, according to this 
letter, of each of the groups of reservation Indians was northward over the 
Van Dorn trails to the Little Wichita River. 

63 (a) Richardson, Rupert N., The Comanche Barrier to South Plains 
Settlement, 220. 

(b) McConnell, Joseph Carroll, The West Texas Frontier, I, 282. Popu- 
lation figures are given in a report from Robert S. Neighbors. The popula- 
tion of the Indian reservations varied considerably; about 350 came from 
the upper reservation, and probably as many as 800 from the lower 


reservation. 
&4Ely, George B., personal interview. 
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In the fall of 1859 the troops were recalled from Camp Rad- 
ziminski.** They returned to Camp Cooper, following a course 
near the west line of Wichita and Archer Counties over the 
Van Dorn road. 

The two years, 1858 and 1859, had witnessed almost a dozen 
movements of large bodies of men over the new army trails. 
Hundreds of tracts of land were surveyed in the new counties 
served by these trails.** As to the number of parties of private 
individuals who followed the wagon-roads out on the fast ad- 
vancing frontier, there is no basis for estimate. Antelope, in 
the northwest corner of Jack County, became a postoffice by 
1859,°7 and Henrietta became a village and the county seat of 
the newly organized Clay County little more than a year after- 
ward.** 

Then came the Civil War that set back the clock of northwest 
Texas history for at least a dozen years. In due time, vast bands 
of wild Indians paraded back into Wichita and adjoining coun- 
ties.°° The settlements in Clay County were abandoned.”® The 
frontier village of Antelope seems to have lost its post office 
as well as its inhabitants, and, finally, the Young County or- 
ganization was given up.”: The few citizens who lived near Fort 
Belknap and on the Clear Fork to the west soon huddled to- 
gether in little colonies, called forts, and weathered out the 
struggle between the States.” Strange Indian signs were marked 
upon the walls of the abandoned residences of Henrietta, and, 
a few years later, the old town was burned.”* Truly the frontier 
had moved backward. About all that was left of the white 
man’s civilization in Wichita County was Van Dorn’s wagonroad. 

After the war white men again moved northward and west- 
ward, up the trails. By 1871 Dan Waggoner had come up from 
Decatur and was ranching the land to the west and north of the 


65Price, op. cit., 619-651. 

66Surveyors’ Records of Wichita County, Texas, Index Volume. This 
shows the dates of surveys. Also, the surveying records of Archer, Baylor 
and Wilbarger Counties show a large number of surveys made during the 
year 1858 to 1860. 

8iTexas Almanac, Galveston, 1860, 227. 

68McConnell, op. cit., I, 187. 

697 dem. 

70J7dem. 

71Commissioners’ Court Records, Young County, Texas. 

72Biggers, Don H., Shackelford County Sketches. The diary of Sam 
Newcomb tells of life in Fort Davis on the Clear Fork, in 1864 to 1866. 
Numerous references are made to the other so-called forts. 


78Carter, op. cit., 117. 
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Van Dorn crossing on the Little Wichita River.** His range in- 
cluded about fifteen miles of the old Van Dorn Road and ex- 
tended as far to the northwest as the present site of Wichita 
Falls. In 1873 Ikard established a ranch on the land now widely 
known as the K.M.A. oil field. Mount Bare, ten miles west 
of Wichita Falls, was the dividing point between the two 
ranches.”> His headquarters were just northeast of Kadane 
Corner, at the old V-Bar Springs. This ranch was connected 
with Henrietta by way of the Van Dorn crossing on the Little 
Wichita. Ikard’s old road passed just north of the site of 
Holliday and south of the location of Lake Wichita.”* It crossed 
the Wichita River very near the bridge on the paved highway 
from the K. M. A. oil field to Electra.“7 From this old river 
crossing the early road turned westward up the divide between 
the Wichita River and Beaver Creek.’* This westward extension 
was called the Good Creek Road, after a stream it crossed some 
miles to the west. It became one of the great trails into the 
buffalo country.” 

The original Van Dorn crossing on the Big Wichita must have 
been abandoned, but the part of the original trail north of that 
point seems to have been used for some years.*® A road from 
the Van Dorn Crossing on the Little Wichita extended north- 
westward and crossed near the falls of the Big Wichita and 
wound on up the valley to a point southwest of present Iowa 
Park where it joined the older trail.‘ 

By 1880, and perhaps for some years before, the Van Dorn 
crossing on the Little Wichita had become one of the great 
cross-roads of early traffic.** The three roads above described 


74McElroy, W. D. (Shinnery), personal interview, January, 1940. Mc- 
Elroy, who lived just east of present site of Wichita Falls in 1874, remem- 
bered the date, because at that time Waggoner adopted the brand D71, 
showing the year when he arrived in Wichita County. Several years later, 
according to McElroy, Waggoner changed his brand to qqd’ 

75] bid. 

76Deed Records of Archer County, Texas, A:202-203. See footnote 1. 

77Banta, Mart, Kamay, Wichita County, Texas. Personal interview, 1938. 
Banta has lived in that part of Wichita County since 1876. 

78Edwards, A. B., Henrietta, Texas. Personal interview, 1938. Dr. Ed- 
wards has lived on a ranch on the north side of the Wichita River, in 
Baylor County, in the early eighties. 

79Williams, O. W., “From Dallas to the Site of Lubbock in 1877,” West 
Texas Historical Association Year Book, 1939, 7. 

8°Marlow, J. B., Wichita Falls, Texas, and Myers, George S., Jolly, Clay 
County, Texas. See footnote 43. 

81Maner, “Lige,” Jolly, Clay County, Texas. Personal interview, 1938. 
Maner pointed out the remains of this road to the writer, at a place about 
four miles slightly west of south of Jolly, Texas. 
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converged upon this point from the northwest, and others ap- 
proached it from the southeast. A road from Henrietta ap- 
proached this early gateway from the east. The old Van Dorn 
Road, already described, came up from Brushy Mound near 
Bowie. A road led northwest from old Buffalo Springs,** and 
another came due north from Antelope. Later, perhaps just 
for good measure, a road came northeast from Archer City. 
There were minor crossings on the Little Wichita that were 
used at times, but for at least forty miles southwest of Henri- 
etta there was no other important crossing. In the late seventies 
great bull wagons, piled high with buffalo hides, en route to 
Sherman, or herds of cattle headed north and west were not 
uncommon sights at the Van Dorn Crossing. Whether or not 
old Placedo was leading young L. S. Ross through an ancient 
Indian gateway when he selected this crossing on the Little 
Wichita, he was at least making a cross-road for many pioneer 
trails. 

Major Steen crossed at this same point on the Little 
Wichita in laying out a road north to the Washita River at a 
time not very far from that of Van Dorn’s Indian campaign. 
In 1865 six companies of soldiers laid out a trail, partly new, 
from Fort Belknap all the way by the great bend of the Arkan- 
sas and north to Fort Riley, Kansas. Apparently they, too, 
crossed at the Van Dorn crossing.** 

Other trails crossed and recrossed as the buffalo hunters and 
the cattlemen took over the development of the country, but 
Van Dorn holds fairly clear title to having established the 
first widely used wagon road in the Wichita area to the north 
and west of the California road. Thus did men, who sometimes 
wore plumed hats and silk sashes, and who rode fine Kentucky 
horses, lend greatly to the early transportation facilities of 
Wichita and her sister counties. Or, perhaps, more to the point, 
thus did a certain Mr. Duff and his teamsters “cuss” tough- 
mouthed mules across mud holes and swollen rivers that his- 
tory might record an almost ancient highway leading into the 
land of new cities. 


Wichita Falls, Texas. 


82Edwards, A. B., Hilburn, R. S., Portwood, H. W., and many other per- 
sonal interviews. 

83Hilburn, R. S., personal interview, 1938. 

S4Neighbors to Washington, July 11, 1859. Neighbors Papers, Univer- 
sity of Texas Library. 

83Greer County Record, map opposite, 172. 








THE HISTORY OF TEXAS COUNTIES 


RUBY MIXON 


One with an appreciation for literature and history, listening 
through a hot July 4th afternoon to old settlers exchange remi- 
niscences is stirred with a yearning that their stories may be pre- 
served for posterity. For almost half a century the Texas State 
Historical Association has been striving toward that end; the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly is the testament of the in- 
valuable services of a small body of trained historians and a 
few interested citizens who have labored tirelessly in the broad- 
er field—the State of Texas. But the stories of the labors, ro- 
mances, tragedies, dreams and ideals of the men, women and 
children who make up the warp and woof of the great rolling 
prairies, the forest-clad hills, the cross-roads villages, the towns 
and the cities—their stories have never been told except by 
implication. They are the little grains of sand who people the 
grassy plains and the pleasant farm-lands. Their hearts swell 
with pride when asked what happened in some remote time or 
community in the long ago; their children too feel proud when 
they can point to some act or work of their forefathers which 
is the foundation of a worthy edifice of today. 

To gather all the threads of life in the many communities 
of Texas and weave them into whole cloth called history re- 
quires the combined and untiring efforts of many willing to 
contribute their services as a labor of love; such historical re- 
search never pays royalties except in the joy it gives the every- 
day citizen to see the shadows of his forefathers reflected in the 
word murals of the past. 

Energetic individuals and local historical associations have 
blazed the trail into the annals of a few counties, graduate stu- 
dents have made rich contributions in thesis research; beyond 
lies a field visioned by many but scarcely surveyed. Such a task 
requires more energy, time and money than the average citizen 
has to spare in a practical and work-a-day world. As the years 
roll on and the pioneers, one by one, disappear over the horizon, 
those on borrowed time gather courage from their deeds called 
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“well done” to travel the last miles. They comprise so valuable 
a source of local history that the younger citizens, like the wide- 
eyed little girl, enraptured with a hair-raising frontier bear 
story, come to earth with “Tell us another bear tale, Grand- 
pa!” Reduced to writing, these tales may continue to thrill 
generations of little girls and boys yet unborn; this is a heritage 
we owe our posterity. 

With this in mind the following research plan is submitted 
as a framework for individual or group guidance. Every com- 
munity has interest groups which can derive much pleasure and 
satisfaction from investigations into the past: high school boys 
and girls, with a little guidance and inspiration, comprise an 
inquisitive and enthusiastic body of researchers; sons and 
daughters of the first families of the county are the logical 
members of county historical associations; church groups, 
lodges, women’s clubs, all types of organizations which engage 
in community activity unwind the threads of history from 
distaffs hidden in the distant past. Knowledge of the builders 
of the past paves the path of respect for the good things of the 
present and belief in better things in the future. Every true 
Texan, as he glances over this research plan, can recall in- 
numerable incidents of local significance which, if presented as 
they were in real life, deserve to honor our ancestors’ handiwork. 
Every alert and diligent citizen becomes a potential historian 
by collecting pictures, clippings, letters, stories from older peo- 
ple—a thousand sources which cross and recross one’s path daily 
as he journeys through the avenues of community living. In 
time organizers will catch the torch of history writing; then 
all of this data will prove priceless when merged into the true 
history of the many communities which make up the two hun- 
dred and fifty-four counties of Texas. From these bed-rock 
sources will rise the towers of those wider movements and 
trends in our state’s growth and progress needed to produce a 
richer, truer, more worthy history of this vast southwest em- 
pire—The Handbook of Texas. 


As an approach to an understanding of the way of life 
in the local areas of Texas, the following general outline is 
submitted: 


I. County geography: place-names, facts, legends, lore 
and superstitions as to topography, flora and fauna. 
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. The county’s name. 
. Name of each village, town, city. 


Name of each stream, spring, lake, waterfall, 
mountain, hill, knob, cliff, etc. 


. Name of streets, roads, trails, markers, etc. 
. Plazas, public squares, etc. 
. Groves, historic trees, swimming holes, camp- 


meeting sites, picnic sites, etc. 
Old trails—Spanish, Indian, buffalo, military, 
traders, cattle, commercial, etc. 


. Famous surveys. 
. Historic buildings: schools, churches, lodges, 


mills, gins, residences, stores. 

Old bridges, cemeteries, railway stations, water- 
tanks, etc. 

Plants peculiar to the county. 


II. Indian history. 


A. 


B. 
C. 
D. 


E. 


Tribes—habitat, foods. 

Famous chiefs—their raids and other exploits. 
Women and children. 

Customs, legends, lore, superstitions. 

Battles with, captives, etc. 


III. Early settlements—before 1890. 


A. 


B. 
C. 
D. 


E. 


Name and location—old and new. 

Founder or founders. 

People who lived there—their business. 

Economic life. 

1. Professional citizens: preachers, doctors, 
lawyers, druggists, teachers, printers, bank- 
ers, scientists. 

2. Trades people: shoemakers, blacksmiths, tan- 
ners, carpenters, butchers, stone-masons, tai- 
lors, dress-makers, milliners, millers, ginners, 
grocers, saloon-keepers, merchants. 

3. Farmers: plantation owners, small farmers, 


tenants. 
4. Early extractive industries. 
5. Soldiers. 


Social life. 
1. Heroes and heroines. 
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2. Belles and wall-flowers, flirts, nurses, beauties, 
shrews, horsewomen. 

3. Villains, unusual visitors, fortune-tellers. 

4. Drummers. 

5. Slaves and other negroes. 


IV. Buildings. 


VI. 


A. 


9a 


A. Churches, stores, mills, gins, railroads, schools, 
others. 

B. Residences: stone, log, board; farm, village, city; 
rich, poor. 

C. Fences: stone, rail, plank, pole, hedge, wire. 

D. Old wells, springs, lakes, etc. 

E. Chimneys, heating devices, cooking devices. 

F. Bells and bell-towers. 

G. Court houses. 

H. Frontier Forts: layout, architecture, etc. 

I. Missions, presidios. 

J. Lighting devices—special names for. 

K. Furniture: kitchen, parlor, bed-room, bath, porch, 
lawn, musical instruments, children’s. 

L. Toys, etc. 

. Organizations. 

A. Mixed: church societies; school societies, secret 
societies, etc. 

B. Men: political groups, lodges, klans, etc. 

C. Women: religious, literary, charity, civic, sew- 
ing, etc. 

D. Church: membership, Sunday school, others. 

E. Opera House: home talent plays, traveling com- 
panies, circuses. 

Cultural influences. 


Books: religious, school, poetry, fiction, almanacs, 
music, travel, adventure, doctor, cook, horticul- 
ture, etc. 


. Shows and other amusements, musical presenta- 


tions. 


. Colleges, academies, etc. 
. Clubs. 
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VII. Social activities. 


A. 


eo 2 FSF Ho A Bw 


Cy 


K. 


Camp meetings—songs, sermons, leaders, saved 
and sinners. 


. Schools—games, punishments, dress, curriculum, 


teaching methods. 
Funerals: coffins, hearse, shroud, flowers, mourn- 


ers, dress, etc. 


. Betrothals, weddings, dowries, charivaris, etc. 
. Christenings, baptisings, confirmations, church- 


ings, etc. 


. Harvest practices, planting practices, codperative 


activities. 


. Quilting, husking, canning, hog-killing, duck-pick- 


ing, fish-fries, etc. 


. Round-up, branding, to-market, to-mill. 
. Holiday celebrations and customs—Christmas, 


New Year’s, July 4, etc. 


. Court House and legal gatherings—famous or sig- 


nificant trials, punishments (legal and illegal), 
mobs, hangings, picturesque lawyers, speeches, 
pleas, etc. 

Home remedies—common ailments, snake bite, 


asafoetida, etc. 


VIII. Dress, jewelry, hair, make-up, coats, hats, shoes, 
gloves, under-clothes. 


A. 


B. 
C. 


D. 


E. 


bq bd 


B. 


Men, women, children, slaves. 
Sunday. 

Wedding, first day, second day. 
Christening. 

Burial. 


. Courting customs and taboos. 


. Feuds and factions. 
A. 


Individual and family. 
Religious. 


C. Political. 


D. 


E. 


Racial. 
Social. 


XI. Food preparation and preservation. 
Recipes. 


A. 
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B. Curing meats. 
C. Preserving fruits. 
D. Beverages. 


XII. Labor problems. 
A. Types of laborers. 
B. Wages, hours. 
C. Customary practices. 


XIII. Newspapers and Publications. 


A. Names, dates. 

B. Editors. 

C. Format. 

D. Early county histories, booklets, or pamphlets. 


Fort Worth. 








E. L. SHETTLES, MAN, BOOKMAN 
AND FRIEND’ 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


It was in the fall of 1925, nearly fifteen years ago, that I first 
came to know E. L. Shettles as a conversationalist, as a friend, 
and as a bookman, and to realize the extraordinary riches within 
his mind. In my life I have not met more than two other men 
who possessed such a wealth of minute, accurate, readily avail- 
able information. His memory was to me perpetually marvelous; 
his justness was comparable to his memory. He was one of the 
best men I have ever known, and he and my own father have 
led me to conclude that pure goodness and justness and mercy 


and kindness in men make them cheerful. 
Death is never a bringer of cheer, but in speaking of my 


honored and revered friend today, reviewing some of the events 
of his long life and remembering the association I had with him, 
I find my spirits cheered. Our first conversation was about a 
book entitled Dodge City, the Cowboy Capital. I had two copies 
of it, for one of which I had paid a dollar and for the other a 
dollar and a half. He wanted one of the copies so much that he 
traded me about forty dollars’ worth of other books for it. He 
knew that I knew at that time little about book values and that I 
had need of books. Thus he began a generosity with me that 
included not only prices but the impartation of priceless knowl- 
edge. 

When he traded books with another book dealer, he pitted 
his own knowledge against that of his fellow business man. 
When a person ignorant of book values offered him something 
at his own price, he made the price fair. His long-time friend, 
the Reverend C. F. Smith of Houston, tells of accompanying 
Mr. Shettles on one occasion to an old house in Houston where 
some books and pamphlets were stored. The woman of the 
house led the two men to a neglected storeroom. Mr. Shettles 
picked out a dozen or so books, laying them one by one on the 
floor. Then he said, “I’ll give you a dollar apiece for these.” At 

1E. L. Shettles, born in Pontotoc County, Mississippi, March 22, 1852, died 


in Austin, Texas, May 30, 1940. This essay, now slightly revised, was read 
by the author as a part of the funeral ceremonies. 
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the same time he retained a pamphlet in his hand, adding, “And 
for this I’ll give you fifteen dollars.” Beginning in 1921, J. E. 
Grinstead of Kerrville published for about four years a magazine 
called Grinstead’s Graphic. Like many other Texas publications 
of its kind, it came to have for collectors and libraries the value 
of a rarity. But J. E. Grinstead did not know this when one 
days several years ago an enormous man appeared and intro- 
duced himself as E. L. Shettles of Austin. Mr. Grinstead, in 
telling me the story, said that he felt rather flattered that a 
stranger should want a file of his magazine. He had only one 
spare file and he gladly brought it forth. He was astonished 
when Mr. Shettles asked him how much it was worth. He did 
not want anything, he said. “But 1 am going to sell this,” 
Mr. Shettles responded. “Considering what I will get for it, I 
think twenty-five dollars would be a fair price to you”—and 
he paid. 

How Mr. Shettles loved to talk books to somebody who could 
understand and whom he liked! Last winter a book dealer from 
Kansas City came to Austin and expressed the wish to meet 
Mr. Shettles. What dealer of any consequence in America does 
not know his name? Mr. Shettles had then been confined to 
his room for a long time and was spending most of his hours 
in the bed from which he received us. Not the least mental 
deterioration was detectable in him, however. The Kansas City 
dealer mentioned some rare pamphlet into possession of which 
he had come. He had forgotten its date. Mr. Shettles supplied 
it, told him where the pamphlet was printed, gave him some 
facts about the author, recalled how, when and where he him- 
self acquired his own first copy of it, at what price, to whom 
he sold it and at what price. He went into the subject matter 
of the pamphlet, noted casually certain printed items that had 
preceded it, and then named a still rarer pamphlet published 
in reply to it. 

In our visits, politics frequently came up. If they did, it did 
not take me long to understand that Brother Shettles was 
against any office-seeker who was a deceiver or an anti-prohibi- 
tionist. There were a lot of office-seekers and office-holders, 
not even a majority of them dead, that he was not for. He was 
a Democrat, but placed principles above party. He did not care 
anything about gossip and trivial talk. The three subjects that 
he most often talked on with me were political and social trends, 
the past as he had lived and observed it, and books, including, 
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of course, a great deal of historical matter. He liked a good 
anecdote and could tell many a one. His laughter was some- 
times tinged with that irony often associated with clear think- 
ing. If I called him over the telephone and someone else an- 
swered it, I could hear his cheerful whistling a long way ahead 
of his “Hello.” 

He never did come to live in the past, though some time after 
the present World War broke out, his frail condition made it 
necessary for him to quit listening to the radio—at the very 
time when failing eyesight was forcing him to read less. I 
would say that he began to lag in being a contemporary with 
the moving world about the time he had to stop driving his 
old T-Model Ford. I can see his immense frame in it now. He 
had mental and spiritual powers that made him at home in 
many eras, so that being interested in life was not dependent 
upon keeping up with the procession. He had a rare and deep 
liking for friends and seemed always hungry for their com- 
pany—though there was plenty of company that he did not 
care about. 

After the death of his wife in 1934 he began, partly to over- 
come loneliness, the writing of his autobiography. While thus 
engaged, he enjoyed composition, the act of creation, but he 
frequently complained that he could not fill out details, that 
his mind was primarily concerned with basic facts. Yet he knew 
that details are necessary to vividness and interest, and he 
filled the outline of his life in with many interesting concrete 
instances. 

On December 12, 1935, under the title of Recollections of a 
Long Life, his autobiography began running in the Pontotoc 
Progress, of Pontotoc, Mississippi. It came out weekly until its 
conclusion, July 9, 1936. Having been born in 1852, and being 
endowed with the vise-like memory that he kept to the end, Mr. 
Shettles was old enough during the years of the Civil War to 
observe. The observations he records in his autobiography, how- 
ever, are not primarily of military movements. He was of the 
abiding opinion that secession resulted largely in a rich man’s 
war and a poor man’s fight. His people were poor, very poor. 
It was his considered judgment that the Civil War did more to 
liberate the poor people of the South than to liberate the 
Negroes. A student would have to search a long way to find 
a more illuminating account of how the poor people in the 
South lived before, during, and immediately after the War 
than he will find in this autobiography. 
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What a picture it gives of the Flatwoods country, the trees 
and bushes, the game, the birds and attempts at farming! Mr. 
Shettles was a big boy before he saw his first foreigner, an 
Italian with a hand organ and a monkey. In time to come he 
saw many foreigners; he saw his land fill up with foreign 
elements supplanting in many ways the ideals and the cultural 
outlook of his own people, but he towered through life as an 
unshaken representative of the primitive American stock that 
made America what it is. 

To get back to the autobiography. We see here the youth 
learning to pay the fiddle and fiddling for old-time break-down 
dances. We see him walking thirty miles to buy a pair of shoes. 
He borrowed books and read. He studied McGuffey’s readers 
and a long life-time later could have recited much of their con- 
tents. When he was twenty-one years old, he saw his first 
variety show and as a country school teacher the following year 
gave his patrons a free minstrel show of his own. In 1875 he 
got together his belongings, “which consisted of a little paper- 
covered trunk, a fiddle, a brass horn, and a change or two of 
clothing,” and left home to seek his fortune in the west. He 
landed in Arkansas, where he found relatives and good land to 
plow. It was characteristic of him that he should have been 
drawn into the powerful but short-lived Grange movement; and 
here it is not amiss to observe that half a century later he 
procured for the library of The University of Texas perhaps the 
most extensive single collection of materials in the nation on 
that organization. 

He had made a trip or two into Texas, but in 1881 he came 
to stay and to gamble on cards. This is a part of his life that 
he was always reluctant to talk about. He hated notoriety and 
sensationalism; he never ceased regretting the years he wasted 
in riotous living. But when he came to chronicle the story of 
his life, he felt it obligatory on him for truth’s sake to include 
his career as a gambler. He told me again and again that 
despite the fictionizing of gamblers, there was never a profes- 
sional who did not play tricks and cheat. I believe it was hatred 
of violating the truth, as much as anything else, that turned 
E. L. Shettles from gambling. While he was still shuffling cards, 
he read law. He was not a two-bit card shark; he hunted big 
games, going from place to place. He was now flush and now 
broke. 

If you ever read the Shettles autobiography, you will share 
with its author the release and burgeoning of life that came 
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to him on April 27, 1891, when, after having listened to a sermon 
by Joe Jones, in Belton, Texas, he was literally converted to a 
new life. At this time he was selling life insurance, not very 
successfully. His first obstacle in turning his back on the sport- 
ing world, as he tells, was to get rid of the vocabulary that 
the sporting world had given him. Within less than a year 
after his conversion he had decided to enter the ministry of 
the Methodist Church, South, and he had been admitted. He 
was given a circuit in Bastrop County. 

The first home of his far strung-out congregation that he 
entered, he recorded, gave him a feeling of extreme awkward- 
ness. He found that he had “a pair of hands that he did not 
know what to do with and a pair of feet that he did not know 
where to put.” When it came to delivering a sermon, however, 
while he found himself short on what might be called “preach- 
ing material,” he had “accumulated a large fund of information 
that could be used if properly mixed with religious matter.” 
“T had,” he says, “been a constant reader from my youth in 
all fields except theology and philosophy. I had read for years 
the best in English literature—Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, Sterne, 
Smollett, Fielding, Shakespeare, histories, such as Green’s his- 
tory of England, Macaulay’s works, including the essays; most 
of the histories of the United States, as well as the current 
literature of our country. That, along with the State histories, 
gave me a very good background upon which to build my re- 
ligious information. I had also read most of the old writers on 
political economy, including most of the works of Henry George. 
Also, my experiences had given me a rather unusual insight 
into human nature.” 

He began a course of study that included what is now called 
public speaking. He walked through the post oaks practicing 
tongue exercises, and “‘preached lots of sermons to the birds of 
the air and the animals of the forest.” He found the settlers on 
his circuit very much like those he was born among in the Flat- 
woods of Mississippi— good, kindly, simple American stock. 
The blood from which he was descended and the upright 
Christian training of his youth asserted themselves. “My best 
sentiments became active again,” he says, “and I was very 
happy.” One of his best friends was a saloonkeeper in Smith- 
ville—a man he had once patronized freely—who lent him a 
horse and buggy but would not accept religion. 

In his late forties, as Mr. Shettles records, he had to make 
his body over as he had made his inner life. It is not necessary 
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to relate here his steps upward in the ministerial career. In 
1894 he married Mrs. Elizabeth Letts, a wife both judicious and 
faithful. Probably no step in his career as a preacher was more 
determining in its influence than his appointment to the Uni- 
versity Methodist Church at Austin. It brought him to the 
library on which he was to have so much influence and to a 
few men capable of sharing his interest in history. Chief among 
these should be named E. W. Winkler. 

He was appointed to various places, becoming a presiding 
elder. He was a leader in prohibition activities. His interest 
in history led him to arouse his own church to a regard for 
its own history, and in 1909 he was largely instrumental in 
founding the Texas Methodist Historical Society and in estab- 
lishing The Texas Methodist Historical Quarterly, of which he 
was assistant editor. He was coming to have one of the finest 
collections in the country of books, pamphlets, manuscripts and 
papers pertaining to Methodism in England and America, with 
emphasis on Texas. He was beginning to make use of his 
knowledge by selling to other collectors what he knew of where 
and how to buy. His collection was coming to include all sorts 
of material pertaining to Texas, whether related to the church 
or not, also books on the South and the Civil War. He knew 
the literature on bad men about as well as he knew that on 
circuit riders. When Rice Institute was opened in 1912, he was 
living in Houston and he presented its library with the first two 
volumes to be acquired: Raines’ Bibliography of Texas and 
Kennedy’s History of Texas. 

It appears that Mr. Shettles began his book collecting about 
1896. In the course of years he covered many subjects. He 
came to know as much about the contents of books as scholars 
and librarians to whom he sold books knew. He knew far more 
about their intrinsic values and generally more about their com- 
mercial values than the dealers with whom he traded. When 
he retired from the ministry in 1921, he then being 69 years 
old, his most active career as book collector and book dissemi- 
nator lay ahead of him. The one place for him to locate was 
Austin, where he could best work with his best customer, The 
University of Texas. Four years previously he had presented 
Southern Methodist University with a magnificent collection of 
Wesleyana. Probably no other man in the South, certainly no 
other man in Texas, did so much to make libraries and col- 
lectors, and to no small extent historians also, conscious of 
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the historical value of what is generally classed as merely 
“religious” matter. 

When he began collecting, there were few collectors of Tex- 
asana, and few Texas libraries had any Texas material at all. 
He lived to see hundreds of collectors and to be regarded by 
them as the wisest and best informed of all men from whom 
they could buy a book. He helped educate the educated people 
of Texas to appreciate their own history and records. Some of 
the best parts of the autobiography are on Texas books. Like 
Governor O. M. Roberts, E. L. Shettles realized that culture 
must be “home-made,” that it can’t be imported; that the lit- 
erature of any country will grow only out of its own life and 
records; that the history which comes home to the bosoms of 
any people is the history of their own blood—their own life- 
stream—their own past. 

Mr. Shettles sold one collection of Texas books, valued at 
several thousand dollars, to the library of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, at Huntsville. For years he traveled up and 
down and over the South gathering material to be paid for out 
of the Littlefield Fund, which George W. Littlefield gave to The 
University of Texas for building up a collection of Southern 
history. This collection and the Texas Collection in The Uni- 
versity of Texas will always be marked by the wisdom, knowl- 
edge and energy of E. L. Shettles. His last work was to assem- 
ble a notable body of literature on the pioneer religious history 
of America, with especial reference to the South and Southwest. 
This is now in the library of The University of Texas. 

In 1924 he published William S. Red’s The Texas Colonists 
and Religion, and in 1933 Don Biggers’ Our Sacred Monkeys, 
or 20 Years of Jim and Other Jams. He was the chief inspira- 
tion for M. Phelan’s two-volume History of Methodism in Texas. 
He wrote a sketch of the life of Jesse Lee as a preface for a 
reprint of Lee’s A Short History of the Methodists of the United 
States of America. The files of The Arkansas Methodist con- 
tain various brief historical articles that he contributed to that 
organ. 

He worked long and usefully. He cast a shadow which, though 
not seen, will not be buried with his body. It is due both him 
and the record that his autobiography should be printed in 
book form so that more people may read this honest, informing 
chronicle. 


The University of Texas. 











CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR IN TEXAS 
(TEXAS COLLECTION) 
WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


In this issue Texas Collection presents brief accounts, taken 
from various sources, of how Christmas and New Year have 
been celebrated during the past centuries. The first extract 
deals with the holidays as observed by LaSalle in 1686, and the 
last gives an account of Los Pastores as celebrated in San An- 
tonio to this day. In fairness I must say that I did not gather 
these accounts, but suggested that they be sent in. Those who 
contributed from their own researches are as follows: Mrs. 
Marcelle L. Hamer, Miss Winnie Allen, H. Bailey Carroll, Mary 
Joe Carroll, J. Villasana Haggard, William R. Hogan, and Joseph 
Dixon Matlock. 


There is no doubt that these accounts represent only a small 
part of the record. Members and readers are invited to submit 
passages and original documents which will throw further light 
on the way Christmas and New Year have been observed in 
this state. 


The first white settlers in Texas, the Frenchmen of La Salle’s 
colony on Garcitas Creek, although faced with many perplexi- 
ties, were not too busy to turn from their immediate problems 
and celebrate Christmas in 1686. From Joutel’s Journal of La 
Salle’s Last Voyage, 1684-7, (1906 edition, edited by Henry 
Reed Stiles) p. 116, we learn that... 


“Monsieur de la Sale being recover’d from his Indis- 
position, Preparations were again made for his Journey; 
but we first kept the Christmas Holy-Days. The Mid- 
night Mass was sung, and on Twelve-Day, we cry’d The 
King drinks (according to the custom of France) tho’ 
we had only Water: When that was over we began to 
think of setting out.” 


This is an account of probably the first Christmas celebrated 
in Texas. 
{ 357} 
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No Texas municipality ever took greater precautions to insure 
a safe and sane Fourth of July than did Governor Manuel de 
Salcedo to preserve the peace of the holiday season connected 
with the observance and feasts of Concepcién and Guadalupe, on 
December 8 and 12 respectively, in the disturbed revolutionary 
year of 1810, as revealed by the following original document 
from the Nacogdoches Archives of The University of Texas 


Library. 
PROCLAMATION 


Justly wishing to afford this settlement the annual 
diversion of the feasts they customarily celebrate dur- 
ing the days of Our Lady of the Concepcién and Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, and to see to it that the celebrations 
are held in a most decorous manner because of the criti- 
cal circumstances of these days, I shall dictate the fol- 
lowing provisions designed to furnish amusement for 
everyone with peace and the prevention of the evil 
intentions of disturbers of the public peace. 

For these reasons the following rules shall be ob- 
served: 

1st. The bazar booths and the bull-ring shall be 
located in one of the plazas to be selected by the feast- 
day committee and the city attorney. They shall be 
placed in the best order possible, and shall leave ample 
room for the traffic and recreation of the public. 

2nd. During the days when no festivities or sanc- 
tioned games are being held, the bazar shall be closed at 
the sound of retreat, as ordered by article 6 of the proc- 
lamation dated November 18, under the penalty set 
forth in the same article. 

8rd. From tonight forward taps shall be sounded 
from the parish church of this villa one hour after 
retreat. This signal will indicate that no one shall be 
about in the streets without a legitimate reason, as 
provided in article 1 of the aforesaid proclamation. 

4th. The days of public festivities and sanctioned 
games shall be the following: 

The 7th, from vespers in the evening until 12 o’clock 
that night, at which time the bell will be rung for taps 
in order that everyone may retire to his home and all 
the bazar booths may be closed. Every night that simi- 
lar festivities are held the same hours shall be observed. 

The 8th, the 9th, the 10th, the 11th, and the 12th 
until the afore-cited hour. 

The 15th celebrations shall begin at vespers and con- 
tinue all day Sunday until the sound of taps. 
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Saturday the 22nd at vespers until the 31st, inclusive, 
beginning at the same hour and ending exactly at the 
sound of taps. 

5th. Whenever this government office may be com- 
pelled for some just reason to suspend the customary 
celebration for the purpose of preventing a serious dis- 
turbance caused by some perturber of public peace, it 
shall make it known setting forth the cause that impels 
it to take such action. The desire I have to contribute to 
the satisfaction of the settlers cannot be the cause of 
neglecting my sacred obligation to preserve this prov- 
ince from the fatal destruction of the revolution which 
has engulfed certain settlements in the viceroyalty. It 
may be justly feared that the revolutionary leaders may 
have some partisans here, although I do not believe that 
any such perfidious monster can be found among us be- 
cause of the loyalty of the inhabitants of this province. 

6th. Likewise I hereby order the members of the mu- 
nicipal council and the ward bosses to watch and pre- 
serve good order and public tranquility; the former 
shall assign to themselves the districts they are to pa- 
trol, and the latter shall do the same in their respective 
wards. All of them shall immediately arrest any one 
found drunk or anyone disturbing the peace in order 
that respectable persons may amuse themselves in 
peace. 

In order that this decree may be known by everyone, 
let it be published in the customary form on the 8th, 
12th, and 26th of this month. 

Issued in San Fernando de Bexar, December 2, 1810. 

Manuel de Salcedo [Governor of Texas]. 


Witness: Witness: 
José Francisco Vasquez. Manuel Delgado. 


The following selections are from an article by Dr. J. O. 
Dyer in the Galveston Daily News, December 26, 1920, entitled 
“Holiday Season in Early Texas.” 


IN THE CAMPS OF THE BUCCANEERS 


Without rum there would have been no holiday sea- 
son in the old buccaneer days, for on celebration days 
the daily ration was trebled . . . 

Methods of preparing the holiday punch have not 
mutated greatly. The rum was stronger, the hot water 
more muddled, and the sugar was damp, brown and 
molasses-flavored; and in the buccaneer camps they got 
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both spices and limes from Jamaica, and when the con- 
diments were lacking a little red pepper took the place 
and added “kick” to the taste. 

The playing of tricks and pranks was common enough 
in the old pioneer days, but on New Year’s Day the camp 
of Lafitte resounded with the hoarse laughs and shouts 
that accompany “horseplay” among the vulgar and ig- 
norant. A privateersman could have passed readily for 
anything else than a “‘valentine,” yet the first day of the 
year was the day when those able to write used their 
wits and their pens (a quill feather of a bird shaped into 
a pen point and usually blood for ink) to satire or ridi- 
cule their companions—all, however, in a spirit of mirth, 
or, as now called a “Christmas spirit.” These gifts, as 
vocal or written bouquets, were announced in the small 
circles of men formed, or were read to the larger gath- 
erings, and they usually portrayed physical defects and 
peculiarities of character. French was the written and 
spoken language of the camp, and generally under- 
stood, but a patois, a jumble of French, English, Portu- 
guese and Spanish was the more often used, and incor- 
rectly at that. 


One of the New Year’s squibs which has survived reads: 


En voila jo ami le beeuf, 

Ilne Jamais argent eneuf, 

Et quand desiro demand |’ceuf, 
Tout suite esta dumb and deaf. 


Translated, it went: 


Here comes your friendly Le Beuf, 
Never has money enough, 

And when you strike him for an ceuf, 
He becomes at once dumb and deaf. 


(The word “ceuf,” although meaning an egg, was the 
slang for a loan, for both became objects of doubt with 
age.) 

* * * 

In 1848 colonies of Germans settling in Southwest 
Texas introduced the goose, and this bird has disputed 
and still disputes among the Germans of Texas a place 
on the Christmas table with the proud American bird. 


* * * 


. .. the writer once dined in the late ’70s of last 
century at a goat ranch in West Texas kept by a thrifty 
German who, celebrating his birthday in the fall, had 
the gizzards of geese stuffed with pecans and spices and 
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parboiled, then roasted. He attributed his success in life 
to eating stuffed gizzards thrice each year—on his 
birthday, on Christmas and on New Year’s Day. 


OTHER CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 


That Christmas fathered poetry and sentiment, even 
in Texas when it still was in the woolly stage, is evi- 
denced by one of the first appeals to Santa Claus from 
the pencil of a lad. The epic, heroic in its self-abnega- 
tion, follows: 

“Dear Santa Claus, please pass me over; 
Bring a new skin for mangy Grover.” 


OLD NEW YEAR’s GIFTS 


New Year’s gifts when Texas was a republic were not 
bought in shops, but were the product of home industry. 
The farmer exchanged with his neighbors such fruits 
of his labor as he could spare, and the hand and the 
heart worked together as members of a family circle 
prepared for the holidays. The knitted mittens and 
socks may not have looked pretty or expressed dollar 
values, but they kept warm not only the parts of the 
body for which they were wrought, but warmed friend- 
ships and kinships. 


CHRISTMAS ON THE PLANTATION 


Christmas on the plantation has also vanished, with 
its barbecues and befo’-de-war songs and ragouts of 
possum and sweet tater or stuffed coon in a bath of 
*lasses sauce. 


“Christmus, Christmus, nigger man, 
Possum sizzlin’ in de pan, 
Possum’s toastin’, taters roastin’ 
Christmus, Christmus, done am come.” 


Holiday activities among Stephen F. Austin’s early colonists 
and the origin of the place name for New Year’s Creek, near 
Brenham, are told in Dr. E. C. Barker’s Life of Stephen F. 
Austin, p. 42: 


Austin probably left New Orleans on November 25. 
He was certainly back at Nacogdoches on December 17, 
whence, no doubt, he proceeded immediately to the 
interior. During his absence a few families had moved 
into his grant, but our information concerning them is 
very scant. Evidently few of the “fifty or more” fami- 
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The Christmas experience of 1828, in the Gulf coast area, of a 
Texan immigrant bound for Stephen F. Austin’s headquarters is 
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lies of whom he wrote to Martinez from Nacogdoches in 
October had moved. . . . During December several 
other families joined them. About Christmas Robert and 
Joseph Kuykendall and Daniel Gilleland proceeded along 
the La Bahia road to the crossing of the Colorado and 
planted the first settlement on that river, near the pres- 
ent Columbus. The other Kuykendall brother and 
Thomas Boatright moved a few days later some ten 
miles west of the Brazos, and on January 1 [1822] 
established a settlement on New Year’s Creek on land 
which they had previously explored. 


told in D. W. C. Baker, A Texas Scrapbook, page 72: 


An excerpt from the Narrative of Robert Hancock Hunter, 
1813-1902 (edited by B. G. Green, 1936, Cook Printing Company, 
Austin, Texas), pp. 11-12, is distinguished by its highly original 


A gentle breeze and fair wind sprang up, and soon we 
were off the mouth of the Colorado, and within about 
two miles of Matagorda, which then contained two fam- 
ilies, who had lately moved down and commenced a 
settlement. The next day Mr. Wightman and another 
went to the settlement, and returned with the present 
of a Christmas dinner, which consisted of some hominy, 
beat in a wooden mortar, and the fresh milk, which 
were gratefully received and promptly dispatched. The 
people of the new settlement, anxious to have it said 
that a vessel had arrived at Matagorda, came down to 
assist us; the women and chattels were taken on shore, 
the little vessel was careened over on one side, and by 
main strength dragged over the bar, and soon lay along- 
side of Matagorda. Our Christmas dinner, as stated, 
was taken on board, and the next day we landed, having 
been twenty-two days from New Orleans. 


orthography in describing a Christmas of 1834. 


Pa bought a negro woman, Ana from old man Brown 
in Sanphilop, & the next year he bought a nother 
woman of Brown, Anas daughter Harriet. I believe it 
was 3 years he bought 2 negroes Freeman & Seger, & 
the next year he bought a woman Mary, a African. 
Father shipped fifty nine bales of cotton down the 
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Brassos River, on 2 large canoes maid out of 2 large 
cotton wood trees, with a platform on them. James 
McCoy, & Dutchman, Pa & myself, we started on Christ- 
mas morning 1834, got down the river, by Mr. Henry 
Jones, & our boat run on a snag, & turned over. We got 
wet & colde, & we had no way to git off. We hoop & 
hollowed & one of Mr. Jones men came to bank. He got 
a skift & came to us, & took us of[f], & we cut the 
cotton loose & floated it a shore. The River had bin very 
high that summer, & the banke was mudy. We got a 
yoak of oxen from Mr. Jones, & chanes & rope & hauld 
the cotton up on the bank, & the next spring, I believe 
it was the last week in March, James McCoy & myself, 
took a canoe & went down to the cotton, rolde it in to the 
River, & floated it down to Columbia & hauld it out, & 
Father sold it to Night & White for 3 dollars a bale. 


Christmas at Houston in 1837 and New Year’s Eve at Bra- 
zoria are revealed in the following excerpts from letters of Mrs. 
Mary Austin Holley to Mrs. William M. Brand, December 30, 
1837 — January 1, 1838, in Holley Papers, The University of 
Texas Library Archives. 


At Houston the Bayou is but 60 feet wide. The steam 
boat could not turn round were it not for a creek just 
opposite the landing. The main street of this city of a 
year extends from the landing into the prarie—a beau- 
tiful plain of some six miles width, & extending, with 
points & islands of timber, quite to the Brazos. On this 
main street are two large hotels, 2 stories, with galleries 
(crowded to overflowing) several stores—2 stories— 
painted white—one block of eleven stores (rent $500 
each) after—some 2 story dwelling houses—& then the 
capitol—70 feet front—140 rear—painted peach blos- 
som about 4%, mile from the landing. Other streets, 
parallel, & at right angles, are built on here & there, but 
chiefly designated by stakes. One story dwellings are 
scattered in the edge of the timber which forms an am- 
phitheatre round the prairie, according to the bend of 
the Bayou, which, being wider, would render this a most 
eligible town site. as it is, it is too inconvenient, besides 
being unhealthy, & a removal of the government is 
talked of. .- % 

When the steamboat left we were invited to the house 
of Mr Allen—the proprietor of the land on which the 
city is built. He is of course wealthy. She is a Northern 
lady. they are very genteel people & live well. Have a 
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The democratic hospitality of Texas at Christmas time during 
the Republic is told in the old file of the Telegraph and Texas 
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good house and & elegant furniture (mahogany—hair 
sofas—red velvet rocking chairs &c) all nice & new, & 
in modern style. Here we were mostly kindly enter- 
tained for two days. 

I mentioned the rumour of the Mexicans on our bor- 
der. That night (Christmas Eve) came an Express 
making it certain. From that time, commenced war- 
like preparations—all was business & bustle. The army 
disbanded—the militia to organize. Meetings were 
called, money—$2000 to $3000—subscribed, & men 
enrolled (600 in one day) all was excitement. From Mrs 
Allens gallery we could overlook the whole town in mo- 
tion like bees swarming—cluster of men in confab—a 
rushing to the Presidents house next door—every body 
in movement. Nobody was afraid, but every body was 
busy. We were at the room of Mr Labranche (the US 
minister, whom we saw after) a good cabin—he prom- 
ised us the protection of his flag—if necessary. We did 
not let all this interrupt our plans—Everybody knew 
the Mexicans could not get into the country. 

Egg-nog not plenty at Christmas—eggs worth 50 cts 
each $6 per doz in Houston Heard of one doz: sold for 
$13 . . . candles 50 cts each. Sugar—none. 

We are now (Dec: 30) domesticated at Mrs Andrews 
in Brazoria. . . . 

Jany 1. 38—May you all be happy this bright New 
Years day my beloved children. We had a gay supper 
last night, & danced in the new year, though, being 
Sunday we did not dance out the old. A few young per- 
sons were in. among them 2 young gentlemen excellent 
singers & musicians on guitar, flute, violin, & Accordian. 

After retiring they serenaded us with those 
instruments combined—& vocal solos. Very sweet mu- 
sick. It lasted till near the time the birds commenced 
their morning concert.” 


Register, on Wednesday, December 26, 1838. 


We have been requested to mention that a Ball will 
be given in this city on New Years day at the Houston 
house. The subscription list is now open for those who 
may wish to participate in the recreation. 


From the same newspaper on January 4, 1843, we find: 


Harrisburg Ball—The ball given at Harrisburg on 
Saturday evening, by Mr. Piligrini, was one of the most 
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splendid and delightful entertainments of the kind ever 
given in this section. A large number of ladies and gen- 
tlemen from this city were present, and many also 
from Harrisburg and the vicinity. The festivities were 
kept up to a late hour, and the guests returned highly 
pleased with the cordiality and kindness of the hospi- 
table entertainer. 


“IT turned up river & reached Texana, in good time to see all 
of the girls at a great ball on Christmas Eve,” writes Samuel A. 
Maverick to Mary A. Maverick in a letter dated December 29, 
1839, in Maverick Papers, The University of Texas Library 
Archives. 


Printed on pink paper and addressed to Mrs. P. A. Sublett, 
there is an invitation to a Christmas Eve ball in San Augustine 
in 1839, in the W. G. Sharp Collection at San Augustine, Texas. 


Your company is respectfully solicited to a Cotillion 
Party, to be given at the City Hotel on Tuesday Eve- 
ning, the 24th day of December, 1839. 


W. R. Scurry C. L. Mann 

H. S. Truly W. B. M’Shar[n?] 
R. J. Simms Managers J. B. Johnson 

T. P. Payne F. G. Roberts 


San Augustine, Dec. 16, 1839 


Christmas Eve at Nacogdoches, 1839, is described by Charles 
F. Taylor in a letter to James H. Starr, dated December 24, 1839, 
in the Starr Papers, The University of Texas Library Archives. 


It is now 9 o’clock, P. M., and tomorrow’s Christmas. 
The way the votaries of that jolly God Bacchus are 
‘humpin’ it is curious. Fiddles groan under a heavy 
weight of oppression, and heel-taps suffer to the tune 
of “We Won’t Go Home ’Till Morning’, and now and 
then the discharge of firearms at a distance, remind me 
that merriment now despotic rules to the utter discom- 
forture of dull care, while I, O Jeminy! have nothing 
stronger wherewith to lash my cold sluggish blood than 
Water.” 
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From the files of the Quarterly one finds Adolphus Sterne, 
the indefatigable diarist, recording Christmas and New Year 
at Nacogdoches in 1840: 


“Thursday [December the] 24th cloudy & cold, mail 
from Galveston & Houston, no news; . . . A Ball 
this evening went off tolorable well, but none of our 
Old Balls like we had in 1833,4&5. .. . 

“Wednesday the 30th . . . W. K. English gave a 
Ball, in the Evening quite a Business transaction the 
Ladies God bless them—looked as lovely as ever but it 
requires the pencil of Hogart to give a correct descrip- 
tion of the Heterogenous Set of men, who were there 
congregated. hag 


The same diarist records an unusual holiday dryness in his 
home town for 1842: 


“no goods, nothing to purchase with if there were 
and it being Christmas time there is no Liquor here 
probably for the first time in 18 years . . . the 
poor fellows who take a drop on Christmas are to be 
di not a single thing in the shape of Liquor in 
own.” 


The Daily Bulletin, a newspaper published by S. Whiting in 
the frontier capital of Austin in 1841, gives the following humor- 
ous description of a Christmas frolic enjoyed by the “rounders of 
the Republic”: 


The congress extraordinary of the rounders of the 
republic of Texas, will convene at the grand hall above 
the Bexar Exchange, on Saturday the 25th inst. All 
distinguished rounders of the republic are invited to 
attend. Several members have already arrived; among 
them are the members from Screw-Auger Creek, 
Screamersville, Schubatansville, Squizzlejig County, 
Toe Nail, Kamchatka, Epidemic, Hyena Hollow, and 
Racoon’s Ford. The dictator-general of the rounders of 
the republic is hourly expected. The message of his ex- 
cellency is expected to combine originality, vigor, phil- 
osophy, and sage advice to the members of the frater- 
nity. We are requested to publish the two subjoined 
rules, and call the particular attention of members to 
their provisions prior to the commencement of business. 
“If any member is too drunk to rise from his seat to 
speak, the chair shall appoint a committee of three to 
hold him up; but provided the member shall be dead 
drunk, and unable to speak, the chair shall appoint an 
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additional committee of two to speak for him: provided, 
however, that if the member is able to hold up by tables, 
chairs, etc., then, and in that case, one of the commitee 
shall gesticulate for him.” “No member shall absent 
himself from the house, unless he have leave to be 
sick.” 


Christmas passed with but one memorable event in 
Austin, which was the meeting of the congress ex- 
traordinary of the rounders of the republic. The day 
was chill and damp, and all without was uninviting, 
but the merry congress we have mentioned met in high 
spirits, in their grand hall, and the acts of the day, and 
extraordinary deliberations and oratorical efforts prior 
to their passage are without parallel. The great con- 
gress of sovereigns at Vienna was not more magnilo- 
quent, nor half so jovial. The republic of Texas, the 
civil and judicial officers and the congress that con- 
vened on the hill, were abolished without ceremony, 
and in little more time than it takes to relate it. This 
effected, and the country placed under new and more 
efficient government, bills were introduced and passed 
with a celerity that would have done credit to more 
practiced legislators; and one of the standing rules 
being that no member should be required to speak 
with any relevancy to the subject under consideration 
there was a diffusion of humor and a latitude of figure 
and simile, beyond any previous example. Bills were 
introduced and passed, corrective of the general ills of 
society, the troubles and difficulties of Austin, and the 
pecuniary embarrassment of the members in particular. 
Valuable reports on finance and other important sub- 
jects were made, and ingenious projects for gulling the 
world were adopted. The general tendency of legisla- 
tion was to benefit the people a great deal, and the 
congress much more, a course for which there is plenty 
of precedent. The congress was liberally supplied with 
plenty of the source of hilarious vitality, and never, we 
venture to say, has a more intelligent, witty, or busi- 
ness-like body convened in the world. The message of 
the dictator was a document which dealt less in the 
sophistications of government and diplomacy, than 
such documents generally do; and there was a plain 
directness in its advice and recommendations worthy 
of imitation by other higher dignitaries. During the 
day, various members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the republic of Texas were introduced to 
the congress as a matter of courtesy to the bodies they 
represented, and by them, and other persons of distinc- 
tion, appropriate addresses were made, and thanks re- 
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turned for the honor conferred upon them. Wit and 
eloquence flashed upon and lighted up the assemblage 
from morning till night, and grace of posture and ges- 
ture date an epoch from the day that the first congress 
of the rounders of this republic assembled. 


In the Archives of The University of Texas library one finds 
an undated clipping from The Standard of Clarksville wherein 
the editor, the celebrated Charles De Morse, looked back with 
a nostalgic longing to Christmas in Austin, ‘“‘in the grand days 
of the Republic,” in 1841. 


CHRISTMAS COMES AGAIN 


The day welcome to all, is close at hand, and we are 
all ready for it, though our Nashville correspondent 
says people there are never ready. That is the differ- 
ence between sleepy Tennessee and bright wide-awake 
Texas, whose people are always ready for whatever 
may come. Tonight, the small boy will make the air 
cheerful with Chinese crackers, and the bigger boy will 
be more sonorously expressive by his improvised artil- 
lery of anvils and we shall have the anvil chorus, ac- 
companied by shouts. The toy shops will be gay with 
bright lights and contrivances for extracting dimes, 
quarters and half dollars of the children, and dollars 
of the older but not much graver seniors and tomor- 
row, the era which the Saviour came to bring about, 
“Good will to man and womankind,” will come to us 
with pleasant temperature, freedom from business 
cares, and a general appreciation that it is a day for 
relaxation, for smiling countenances, and hearty greet- 
ings. As we lay in bed yesterday morning thinking 
of the joyfu! era, there crept into our mind a remem- 
brance of our last Christmas in Austin in 1841, then 
socially the pleasantest place we have ever known, and 
there came to us in form and personnel, the genial 
men and women of that era—the agreeable gatherings 
at the old Capitol, when the Hall of Representatives 
served as a ballroom, and also at private residences. 
There were old Mirabeau, Chalmers, Mayfield, McLeod, 
Cazneau, Bob Potter, Mose, Tom Green, Shaw of the 
Representatives and Shaw of the Comptroller, Ray- 
mond, the Johnsons, Haynie, Caldwell of Bastrop, Dr. 
Jones and Dr. Tucker of Galveston, Darnell, Dancy, 
Wm. E. Jones, Wm. G. Cooke, Van Ness, Geo. T. Wood, 
Judge Webb, Daingerfield, Byrne, Pillsbury, Dr. Miller, 
Sam Roberts, John B. Jones and Simon Jones, John 
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Hemphill, A. S. Lipscomb, Albert Sidney Johnston and 
R. E. B. Baylor. Those were happy days, though Texas 
was poor. But there was an individuality pervading all 
movements; there was an intense feeling of personal 
independence and honor, and chivalry. There was the 
most perfect confidence that Texas was equal to any 
emergency, and there was an alertness, growing [from] 
our [sense of] nationality and liability to attack at 
any moment; for the Santa Fé expedition had started, 
and the little fleet under Commodore Moore had sailed 
a few days before for the coast of Yucatan. Texas then 
had high hearts and lofty hopes of a brilliant future, 
and every act of a public nature had a zest given it 
by the fact that it was the act of our own little nation; 
there was no division of glory or defeat to be shared 
by other states. Well! we have had no Christmas since, 
like that of ’41. 

We think that the recurrence of Christmas has a 
tendency to bring back pleasant remembrances, to re- 
new youthful feelings; and if we could gather around 
us now some friends of the olden time still living, in- 
cluding females as well as males, and could draw back 
out of their graves some teachers of the Terpsichorean 
art, who were gentlemen in manner and character: say 
Smithson who came from Alabama to Matagorda in 
39, or old Sam Williams, who came from Louisiana to 
Northern Texas in 1860, and could get them to draw 
the bow on Marlbrook, and Gray Eagle, we could renew 
the past for a few hours, and go through a courtesy 
cotillion, and a rapid hands-around, swing-corners move- 
ment, with occasional rests, for one night, and live over 
again the days of pleasant illusions. 

But we shall not see again such men as Mirabeau B. 
Lamar with the old style courtesy of manner, tinged 
by his Huguenot extraction; nor such men as Houston 
with his grand, assumptious manner; Rusk with his 
pleasant, unassuming geniality; Judge Webb, with his 
courtly politeness; Judge Baylor, with his plain spoken 
amiability ; Pinckney Henderson ; John Hemphill; Albert 
Sidney Johnston; Branch T. Archer; homely but elo- 
quent Cornelius Van Ness; quiet Wm. G. Cooke; dash- 
ing, handsome and diplomatic Cazneau; plain, quiet and 
unpretentious Jack Hays; substantial and forcible Lips- 
comb; eloquent Wm. F. Jones; Wm. H. Jack and Robt. 
Potter. Such another aggregation of strong men, free 
from any selfish manoeuvering for place, each appreci- 
ating the calibre of the others, not rushing for wealth, 
but moving leisurely forward in the paths presenting 
themselves can scarcely come together again under any 
combination of circumstances that we can think of. 
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In the Ayer Collection in the Newberry Library, Chicago, is 
a manuscript by an English visitor to Texas, William Bollaert, 
“Notes on Texas, 1842-1843,” describing Christmas and New 
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Those who had the happiness to know them and be 
with them, treasure that remembrance as a property 
of which they cannot be divested; and it yields them 
the thought that there has been an era of ten years 
in a century that had in it the chivalric feeling of the 
days of the crusades filled by men as unselfish as the 
Knights Templar, or those Knights Errant who devoted 
themselves to the righting of all wrongs, and the rescue 
of all who were oppressed. Its remembrance is like 
reading of Sir Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, or the days of Robin Hood. 





Year’s at Huntsville in 1843. 


“25th Christmas day. Egg nogs, the favourite bev- 
erage this Morning. Made of white and yellow of eggs 
beaten up separately, the yellow with , then both 
mixed with whiskey, brandy and new milk . 2. 5 
somewhat pleasant, but a very bilious nature. Visit- 
ings amongst the neighbors; dinners & merry 
makings. . 

“TDecember 26] Attended an amusement called can- 
dy pulling. Some 50 lads & lasses congregated to assist 
at this sport. A great quantity of molasses is boiled 
down until it becomes thick; it is then poured out into 
dishes & plates, each one taking a portion & commences 
‘pulling’ or elongating it until it gets cold, when it takes 
on a yellow appearance & hardens—but the great fun 
& sport is to approach slyly the person whose candy 
appears to be well puiled & snatch it from them, this 
produces great hilarity and for the first time since I 
have been in Texas this party made me think of the 
Christmas gambols at home—indeed with the excite- 
ment of ‘Candy pulling’ the stiffness of the American 
character one sees in Texas was thrown on one side— 
Dances & music in the Evening. Quadrilles are called, 
Cotillions and the Contre-dance, a Reel—Waltzes not 
patronized yet. A Ball is soon arranged in these parts; 
if such is wished for, let the room be large or small, it 
takes place, some friend playing the violin, but for the 
Cotillions the figures are ‘called out’. Roaring River. 
Piney Woods. Killcrankie — are favorite reels. Har- 
pers creek. Bully thatches. My wife’s dead & I’m 
a widower.” 
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“TDecember 31] Last night through the kindness 
of Mr. Mc. [McDonald] the Negroes of this vicinity 
had thier [sic] Christmas Ball in his unfinished store. 
(The Upper part destined for a Masonic Hall). It was 
late ere all arrived many of them having had to come 
several miles. It was a Subscription Ball & the unfor- 
tunate negro who could not raise a couple of bits (about 
Is) was not admitted at the commencement of the Ball, 
but Black hearts wax soft & as midnight approached— 
the Strains of music sweet, the excitement produced by 
dancing, the door keeper became benevolent & it was a 
public ball 

“As the company arrived they were cordially greeted 
bows & shaking of hands & introduced by the names of 
their Masters & Mistresses, & Young Masters & Mis- 
tresses. Thus was announced Sukey, Fanny, Mary, 
Charlotte, Jim, Silas, Ned Phil, Bob Tim:—Meg- Dinah 
They were well dressed & most orderly. Now and then 
a sable gay Lothario on bended knee soliciting the hand 
of one in whom was centered all his hopes for the 
dance—She would remain a few minutes coquetishly 
undecided, then . . . conced[e] to him his request. Glad- 
ness sparkled in his eye, decorum of carriage forgotten, 
each limb would be in movement, the truly joyous and 
hearty laugh would resound thru the room... . 

“About midnight they had supper & to it they went 
until daylight when they returned to their respective 
homes, their Christmas holidays having terminated” 


Christmas in 1845 at Galveston is reported by a German vis- 
itor, Ferdinand Roemer, in his book Texas, p. 48, as follows: 


I spent Christmas eve in Galveston. The customary 
manner of celebrating it by decorating a tree and ex- 
changing presents appeared to be unknown; however, 
small groups gathered socially and observed the day in 
festive spirit. The negroes celebrated it with a formal 
ball, the music of which resounded late into the night. 
On the following day an acquaintance of mine invited 
me to go to Tremont House, the most prominent hotel 
in Galveston, to indulge in a glass of whisky punch. 
This is the national drink here with which Christmas is 
celebrated. A large company, intent upon the same pur- 
pose, was already assembled when we arrived. Among 
them were several generals, colonels, majors and a num- 
ber of captains. A stranger just arrived from Europe 
would conclude that Texas possessed a large standing 
army upon hearing these high military titles. I myself 
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knew from my experience in the Western States not to 
take these titles too seriously, since they were often 
only honorary ones, based upon election into the state 
militia or sobriquets arbitrarily conferred upon indi- 
viduals by the public. A friend informed me that Texas 
boasted of at least forty persons who carried the title 
of general. 


Roemer spent Christmas of 1846 at New Braunfels and re- 
cords the frontier holiday celebration: 


According to a custom at home, Christmas Eve was 
celebrated in company of the jolly companionship of 
the Verein’s officers around a richly decorated and il- 
luminated Christmas tree, for which a young cedar was 
used (Juniperus Virginiana L). The relatives and 
friends in the distant fatherland were remembered and 
many a one who had come to Texas with high hopes and 
expectations may have now, disillusioned, recalled with 
regret the comforts and joys of the native hearth which 
he had left so light-heartedly. Moreover the sight of the 
Christmas tree was calculated to arouse reflections on 
the rapid advance of the pale faces into the territory of 
the redskins. For on the same place where today the 
symbols of a happy German family life is planted in 
the midst of a cultured population, scarcely two years 
ago the camp fires of the wild Comanches were burning. 


From Samuel Wood Geiser’s Naturalists of the Frontier, 
pp. 141-143, comes a description of Christmas and New Year’s 
Eve in 1849, at the German orphan asylum conducted by Louis 
C. Ervendberg near New Braunfels. 


Hermann Seele has left among his writings an attrac- 
tive picture of the normal, happy life at the farm, based 
on a visit to the establishment on New Year’s Eve of 
1849. As Seele approached the comfortable building 
amid its grove of live-oaks, he relates, the orphan boys 
raced out to open the gate for him, while the girls waited 
smiling on the porch—all of them very pleasant-look- 
ing in their neat clothing and their new Christmas caps. 
Ervendberg and his wife received the visitor cordially 
and took him at once to the schoolroom in a wing of 
the house, where stood 


“a table covered with a snowy cloth, with 
Christmas presents for each of the children. 
On the right, the Christmas tree—a beautiful 
young cedar. In the little garden around it, 
several... stones... represented the moun- 
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tain upon which . . . the shepherds of Bethle- 
hem pastured their flocks. On one of these 
pieces of rock stood the hut that sheltered the 
Christ-child slumbering in his manger. Across 
the room, between the windows, shone from 
the bookshelves the latest volumes of Smith- 
sonian publications, and over the blackboards 
hung silkworm cocoons strung upon threads, 
whitish, reddish, and nankeen-colored. These, 
with the insect collection over the table and 
the stuffed and mounted birds, gave the walls 
an interesting decoration”... 


After a good supper prepared by the girls, whom Mrs. 
Ervendberg was training to be meticulous German 
housewives, the party returned to the schoolroom for 
coffee, and the men smoked cigars—good cigars, accord- 
ing to Seele—made at the farm from tobacco raised on 
the place. 


“There was much to tell about the making of 
the Christmas presents, and how everything 
had been kept secret. For eight weeks the 
girls had all sewed on the clothes for the boys, 
and knitted socks, and still they had to work 
up to the last night. “And just think, on the 
very night before Christmas, Minna [Koether] 
sat with Caroline [Schuessler] in her room; 
and Franzeska [Langer] and Lisette [Schmidt] 
in hers, and crocheted and sewed presents for 
each other without knowing that they were 
theirs. . . 

“Then, in the children’s room, the quilts 
were viewed, all filled and stuffed by the girls 
with cotton raised on the farm. Oh, the quilt- 
ing days! How beautiful they had been! 
Everyone whose quilt was ready for quilting 
had had to play hostess on one day to the 
others who helped; and each had tried to sur- 
pass the others in baking. How happily they 
jested, and laughed, and sang in innocent, 
joyous, youthful pleasure!” 


After a walk about the grounds, everyone had tea by 
the fireside, “and many a merry game was played with 
the children, and many a happy song was sung, and 
many a verbal nut was cracked along with the pecans.” 
Truly a pleasant picture! Ervendberg was very fond of 
children, and one is justified in regarding Seele’s de- 
scription of life at the Waisenfarm as accurate. . . 
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The Abbé Domenech, a French visitor to Texas, in his Mis- 
sionary Adventures in Texas and Mexico, pages 350-351, reports 
from the religious and ceremonial angle his Christmas experi- 
ences of 1852, while he was in Brownsville. 


Christmas-day arrived, with its rejoicings for the 
people... During the midnight mass, I had a moment’s 
happiness in seeing a crowd of every age, sex, and 
creed, take possession of the house of God, which was 
at this moment in all its splendour. The draperies, the 
flowers, the lights, supplied in profusion, were in sweet 
harmony with French taste, become proverbial with 
strangers. The mass was sung by fourteen of my 
countrymen, who had very sweet voices. The chasuble 
which I wore, was the gift of a Mexican. It was gold 
brocade embroidered with gold and silk; and though 
more than a hundred years old, it reflected rays of light 
in all directions. Upwards of 300 who could find no room 
in the church had to hear mass in the open air. Fire- 
works, sent off by the officers of the garrison, terminated 
this feast, which had never before been celebrated with 
so much solemnity on the frontiers of Texas. 


In 1856 at San Augustine, F. L. Olmstead witnessed the fol- 
lowing form of Christmas celebration and recorded it in his 
Journey Through Texas, pages 68-69: 


Late on Christmas eve, we were invited to the window 
by our landlady, to see the pleasant local custom of The 
Christmas Serenade. A band of pleasant spirits started 
from the square, blowing tin horns, and beating tin 
pans, and visited in succession every house in the vil- 
lage, kicking in doors, and pulling down fences, until 
every male member of the family had appeared, with 
appropriate instruments, and joined the merry party. 
They then marched to the square, and ended the cere- 
mony with a centupled tin row. In this touching com- 
memoration, as strangers, we were not urged to par- 
ticipate. 


In ante-bellum days it was customary for many masters to 
grant slaves “free” time over the holidays—an economic dif- 
ficulty of about 1856 arising from the practice is related in 
F. L. Olmsted, Journey Through Texas, page 257. 


“The judge gave him a week at Christmas, and he 
made a good deal of money, and when the week was up, 
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I s’pose he didn’t want to go to work again. He got 
unruly, and they was goin’ to whip him.” 

“Now, how much happier that fellow’d’a’been, if 
he’d just stayed and done his duty. He might have just 
worked and done his duty, and his master’d’a’taken care 
of him, and given him another week when Christmas 
come again, and he’d’a’had nothing to do but enjoy 
himself again. These niggers, none of ’em, knows how 
much happier off they are than if they was free. Now, 
very likely, he’ll starve to death, or get shot.” 
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Christmas, 1868, in Bosque County, Texas, is recounted in 


the recollections of Dr. John R. Frazier, published in 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram, June 21, 1936. 


FoRT WorTH Doctor LooKS BACKWARD 


Second generation West Texas pioneer is Dr. John 
R. Frazier, Ft. Worth physician. ... Many West & 
Central West Texas Counties bear the record of the 
early career of Dr. Frazier’s father, James C. Frazier, 
who in partnership with Jacob DeCordova, made many 
of the original surveys of Texas land grants.... John 
R. Frazier was born in 1861 on a plantation in Bosque 
County. . .. His father introduced cotton in Bosque 
County, selling his first crop in 1868 for 36 cents a 
pound, gold. 


Christmas, 1868, was a great time for a 7-year-old 
Bosque farm boy, the Ft. Worth physician remembers, 
on the strength of that 36-cent cotton crop. There were 
brass toed red topped boots for the boys, & also wool 
hats, the first they had ever seen. And the Fraziers 
gave a party, inviting the neighbors for 20 miles 
around, to see the first fireworks display west of Waco. 
There were fire crackers, Roman candles & skyrockets, 
& and the grownups were almost as excited as the 
children, Dr. Frazier recalls. 


“The next day [while near the Double Mountain], 
Christmas, we knocked off work and had a Christmas 
banquet. No prince, potentate, or magnate ever sat 
down to such a feast. I think we had fourteen varieties 


the 


Captain Jack Elgin writes his recollections of Christmas in 
1872 with a surveying party in West Texas in the West Texas 
Historical Association Year Book, 1938, pp. 89-90: 
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of meat. We could have had sixteen, as one of our hunt- 
ers offered to furnish us with a mess of rattlesnakes and 
polecats, which he assured us were a most excellent 
delicacy, but our cook drew the line at these. The variety 
in which the meat was cooked was almost as great as 
the variety of the meat. We had buffalo, antelope, 
deer, bear, rabbit, prairie-dog, possum, and possibly 
other animals that I do not recall; turkey, goose, brant, 
ducks, prairie-chicken, curlew, quail, and other birds. 
The most expensive meat which we had upon the table 
was bacon, which we had had to haul five hundred miles. 
Of course I had a small supply of bacon to use in a con- 
tingency and we took a little of it to fill up the menu.... 

Two of my men had killed a young bear on Christmas 
Eve. The bear had climbed a tree and after the man 
killed him, he discovered it was a bee-tree, so for our 
Christmas feast we also had honey. I think this is the 
only bee tree I ever found west of Brown or Callahan 
counties. 

I had an excellent negro cook who was reputed to be 
the best camp cook in the state, and my San Antonio 
party had a splendid Mexican cook too. There was great 
rivalry between them and each one of them had ex- 
hausted all of his skill in getting up this magnificent 
banquet. Nor did we do entirely without the delicacies 
of civilization. I had carried along a very good supply 
of Borden’s Condensed Milk, which a few older people 
will remember was a kind of paste. The can was opened 
and, with warm water added to it, a large amount of 
excellent milk was made.” 


Christmas of 1890, in the vicinity of the present Junction, is 
related by that impressionable Englishwoman, Mary J. Jaques, 
who experimented with ranching in Texas and who wrote in her 
book, Texan Ranch Life, pages 224 ff., of a thrilling holiday 
season. 


December and a temperature of 90°! It was difficult 
to realise that the cakes, plum puddings, and mincemeat 
were actually intended for Christmas! Our willing help- 
ers were many, but, the materials being difficult to 
manipulate during the heat of the day, we generally left 
the stoning of plums, suet chopping, &c., until evening. 

Our great cake (8 lb. weight) had an icing of pecan, 
instead of almond: chocolate surmounted by white, 
with designs in small sugar-plums—undertaken by Mr. 
Taylor. 
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Didymusa railed at us as untidy and easily-tired 
workers, but if the boys once began she made them 
stick to it, turning a deaf ear to all hints concerning 
music or whist by way of a change. The groceries were 
mostly freighted up from Kerville, sugar crystallised in 
large barrels costing ten cents a pound. It was difficult 
to keep the large red ants out of it, and the only effec- 
tual barrier was water, which they never care to cross. 
Their bite is a thing to remember! 

Amidst our preparations for Christmas, Tony came in 
one day in a state of high excitement with news that his 
brother had seen some deer and numbers of wild tur- 
keys. A hunting expedition was hastily organised, and 
as the deer had been seen in the neighbourhood of San 
Saba, whence we had received an invitation to a ranch, 
we persuaded our friends to meet us on the road. The 
prospect of camping out under the full moon appeared 
delightful; so we locked up the house, packed the neces- 
sary provisions and utensils to cook them, with guns 
and ammunition, in the waggon, which, for the first 
time, carried its bows and full white sheet to protect us 
in the case of a Norther. 

Our round of Christmas festivities lasted 
more than a fortnight. ‘Santa Claus” appeared at about 
three o’clock in the morning in the form of Tony, stag- 
gering under the weight of two large linen-baskets. As 
he was surreptitiously conveying them to the dining- 
room, Didymusa arrived on the scene in night attire, 
candle in hand, to ascertain the time, but Tony crept 
out without a word. 

Honour forbade us to examine the linen-basket at 
once, but on rising early to prepare for our large dinner 
party at noon, one basket was found to contain fire- 
works, the other a beautifully painted breakfast service, 
a case of Atkinson’s perfumes, champagne, bonbons, 
with nicely arranged baskets of candies, besides sundry 
scarves, shawls, and “fascinators.” 

The Groszmutter and Tony joined us at dinner, cu- 
rious to taste the Christmas pudding, which they had 
seen in embryo. “Gut!” was their verdict; and besides 
the pudding we had a fine turkey and roast sucking- 
pig—neither of them wild. 

Needless to say, we remembered our friends in the 
old country. At Junction City time is nearly seven 
hours later than in London, so that we pictured those at 
home still sleeping soundly in their beds, presently to 
turn out on a cold, raw, frosty morning, while we in 
Texas were reveling in glorious sunshine. 

At two o’clock began the races, of an amusingly non- 
descript character—horses, ponies of all ages and sizes, 
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carrying any weight, and ridden with or without saddle, 
as the case might be. “Lifting the rings” afforded an 
opportunity to display some neat horsemanship, but our 
champion had drunk not wisely, but too well, and, ac- 
tually seeing double, remained under the impression 
that he had all the rings on his pole, when there was but 
one. Expostulation regarding his condition provoked 
the retort that he was not “quite gone; only seven- 
eighths!” 

Another dexterous feat is to pick up a hat, a handker- 
chief, or even a dollar, from the ground at full gallop. 
The ladies race fell through as there were too few 
entries. 

Before tea and the subsequent display of fireworks, 
we all set to work clearing away and washing up the 
dinner things; surely there was never before so merry 
a party of butlers, cooks, parlour maids, and footmen! 

The fame of our Roman candles, rockets, and fire- 
balloons spread in due course as far as San Antonio. But 
after the display, when our friends went to prepare for 
the dance at the court house, leaving us to obtain a little 
rest before doing the same, we discovered that the roof 
of the gallery was on fire. We tried to extinguish the 
flames with wet towels, and fortunately our shouts for 
help were heard by Tony and also by a neighbor on his 
way to the dance; who handed up pails of water to Tony 
on the roof, so that between them they put out the fire 
without much damage. 


Los Pastores presents an ancient Spanish Christmas miracle 
play which blends 16th century color and tradition with 20th 
century Texan Yuletide celebrations. Sarah S. King, in her The 
Pastores, an Interpretation, presents a picture of this festival 
which grasps the mingling of the religious fervor of the crowd 
and the mundane enjoyment of the pagan. 


Old San Antonio de Bexar offers “Los Pastores” each 
Christmas-tide; offers it fully, freely, modestly, and 
religiously, through a number of troupes. These pious 
players consecrate their lives to the work, enacting each 
lowly part in deepest love and reverence; giving with- 
out stint, without praise, without price. Unconsciously 
they offer a mediaeval drama plucked from the heart 
of Catholic Spain and grafted, in Cortez’ time, upon the 
Aztec branch. 

Within the Tejas missions it became a moving pano- 
rama of religious instruction and emotions to the naive 
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and simple natives, and today seems almost super- 
natural in its survival within twentieth century 
thought and environment... 

In the Southwest, the story lives in its original sim- 
plicity, fervor, and zeal, in the hearts of pious peasants. 
It is bequeathed from sire to son, rehearsed line upon 
line, five thousand or more, rhymed and unrhymed; 
with numerous songs to harmonize with minor chords, 
besides players to place according to space, circum- 
stance and tradition. However, do not fancy it im- 
prisoned between the wings of a modern theatre. Cus- 
toms, costumes, and words, echoing from the heart of 
centuries, need the atmosphere of contrast; the striking 
harmonies of simplicity; the pomp and luxury of out- 
door space and color. 

You will find “Los Pastores” at the “Chapel of Mira- 
cles,” a mile northwest of the Alamo. If not there, 
some adjacent jacalita, rich in piety and hospitality, 
bids a welcome; as the players are under a moral obli- 
gation to go wherever an altar is built to the Christ 
Child. So the ceremony is seldom repeated in the same 
locality during the time allotted for its presentation— 
from Christmas eve to January the twelfth... . 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


On November 22 the Association held two meetings in Fort 
Worth in connection with the Texas State Teachers Association. 
The morning meeting for the Junior Historians was at 9 o’clock 
in the lecture room of the Fort Worth Public Library. Miss 
Llerena Friend, sponsor of the Wichita Falls chapter, presided. 
Brief reports of activities were made by representatives or 
sponsors from Anson, Forest Avenue of Dallas, North Side and 
Paschal of Fort Worth, Woodrow Wilson of Dallas and Wichita 
Falls. Dr. Rebecca Smith gave the principal address, entitled 
“Home-Made History.” Mr. H. B. Carroll explained the nature 
of the proposed historical tours and spoke briefly of the forth- 
coming publication, The Junior Historian. 

The evening meeting was held at 10 p. m. in the Longhorn 
Room of the Texas Hotel with about 150 people in attendance. 
Mr. Harry McGown of Fort Worth presided. Mr. David Dono- 
ghue discussed the function of the non-professional historian. 
Mrs. Mary Daggett Lake illustrated Mr. Donoghue’s thesis with 
a delightful paper on Tarrant County under the title “As We 
Relive Our History.” Miss Mary Reid’s paintings of early 
Texas costumes were on exhibition. Reports of the excellent 
work being done in regional history were made by Mr. Rupert N. 
Richardson of Hardin-Simmons, Mr. L. F. Sheffy of Canyon 
and Mr. J. L. Clark of Huntsville. 


After the program ended refreshments were served with Miss 
Marion Mullins and Dr. Rebecca Smith presiding over the punch 
and coffee. All arrangements were in charge of a Fort Worth 
committee under the direction of Miss Ruby Mixon and Miss 
Leslie Clancy. 





Regional meetings are in prospect during the coming year 
at Temple. College Station, Brownwood, and Hillsboro, and pos- 
sibly at Houston. The annual meeting and book auction will 
be held as usual in Austin during the month of April. 
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On January 1 the initial number of The Junior Historian will 
be issued. An attractive format has been designed with a cover 
by Professor Walter Thomas Rolfe of the Architecture Depart- 
ment at The University of Texas. The purpose of this magazine 
is to offer an outlet for the historical writings of young Texans. 
A survey of the field reveals that there now exists no state- 
wide publication made up of the writings of young people. 
Therefore The Junior Historian is an experiment based on the 
assumption that young people can write and help in perpetuating 
the history and traditions of Texas. The subscription price for 
such issues as are published this year is $1. 


Members of the Association are invited to lend their support 
to this enterprise. They can do this by giving subscriptions to 
their children or young friends, by calling attention of school 
authorities to the magazine, and by encouraging talented students 
to submit articles for publication. For a time The Junior His- 
torian will have to be supported by the Association, but within 
two years it should be on a sound financial basis. The editor is 
Mr. H. B. Carroll, who has recently been added to the staff of 
the Association. All communications relative to the new pub- 
lication should be addressed to H. B. Carroll, University Station, 
Austin, 
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The Junior Historians, on November 22, held a regional meet- 
ing in Fort Worth in the Fort Worth Public Library audi- 
torium, in connection with the Texas State Teachers Association 
Meeting. The program was prepared under the direction of Miss 
Ruby Mixon of Paschal High School, Fort Worth. Miss Llerena 
Friend of Wichita Falls presided. Sponsors and student mem- 
bers were present as representatives from the following chap- 
ters and schools: Wichita Falls, North Side (Fort Worth), 
Paschal (Fort Worth), Anson, Sidney Lanier (Houston), Wood- 
row Wilson (Dallas), and Forest Avenue (Dallas). Each chapter 
had a representative speaker who reported on the activities of 
their local chapter. Approximately one hundred persons were 
in attendance. Dr. Rebecca Smith, of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, made the main address of the morning on “Home-Made 
History.” Dr. H. Bailey Carroll reported on “The Texas State 
Historical Tours and The Junior Historian Magazine.” Dr. 
Walter Prescott Webb presented charters to two new chapters, 
Anson and Sidney Lanier (Houston). 

The many calls made upon the time of the office force of the 
Association have resulted in some delay in the issue of the 
initial number of The Junior Historian. We have tried to think 
everything through in some detail rather than hurry and make 
mistakes. At the present time, however, a cover design has 
been selected and the galley proofs have been read for the 
Volume I, Number I, issue. The first issue will be ready for 
distribution in January. 

A design has been selected for a Junior Historian’s pin; it will 
be as unique and distinctive as is the Junior Historian move- 
ment. With a view toward permanent adoption, manufacturing 
jewelers are now submitting prospective copies of the pin. 

Information concerning the progress to date on the Texas 
State Historical Tours will appear in The Junior Historian. 


The following chapters have been organized since the last 
report: 
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CHAPTER 16 
Anson High School 
President, Dale King 
Secretary, Lucy Katherine Rowell 


Sponsors, Miss Hybernia Grace, Mrs. C. A. Fomby 
This charter was issued under the date of November 11, 1940. 


CHAPTER 17 
Sidney Lanier Junior High School (Houston) 
President, Diane Dockery 
Secretary, Carol Davis 


Sponsors, Mrs. B. C. Bukowski, Mrs. Leland M. Hamner. 
This charter was issued under the date of November 11, 1940. 


CHAPTER 18 
Gonzales Junior High School 
President, Billy Penrod 
Secretary, Peggy Adair Eckols 


Sponsors, Miss Mary Lou Du Bose, Mrs. W. J. Hildebrand 
This charter was issued under the date of November 16, 1940. 


CHAPTER 19 


Tyler High School 
President, Joe Dean Bailes 
Secretary, Dorothy Kirby 


Sponsors, Miss Adele Henderson (co-sponsor to be selected). 
This charter was issued under the date of December 10, 1940. 


CHAPTER 20 


This chapter is being organized at Nacogdoches. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Presidential Elections. By Cortez A. M. Ewing. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 226. $2.00. 

Professor Ewing in this volume presents an interesting study 
on national election statistics for the years 1864 to 1936. Strict- 
ly speaking the work is not a history of American political par- 
ties for the period under consideration, but, as the author states, 
“the purpose is to attempt an interpretation of the more funda- 
mental development of theories which have lain behind and 
beneath American politics.” On the whole it appears that this 
end is attained. 

The author is primarily concerned with the reaction of voters 
to the issues placed before them and in ascertaining in so far 
as possible what makes our American democracy tick. Such 
problems as sectional preferences, third parties, and the clash 
of both economic and social interests are discussed, with refer- 
ence to their influence upon the major parties and the voter. 
The dominance of sectionalism is emphasized. The political 
isolation of the solid South, the frequent apparent agreement 
between the industrial East and the Middle West, the retention 
of the balance of power by fifteen states of the West, and the 
very near relinquishment of the principles of party loyalty in 
recent years by major parties are all forcefully brought to the 
attention of the reader. 

During the earlier period of our history political parties dif- 
fered largely over forms of government, but since the Civil War 
more concern has been given to functions of government. 
Throughout the period there has been a growing increase in the 
amount of governmental interference, especially Federal inter- 
meddling. By charts and tables Dr. Ewing shows how the voter 
has accepted or has refused to approve this trend toward Federal 
centralization. 

The author’s statistical approach is used to an advantage; 
by it the reader is given a more accurate understanding of those 
factors influencing the American electorate. 

STUART A. MACCORKLE. 

The University of Texas. 

{ 384} 
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American Studies in Honor of William Kenneth Boyd. By mem- 
bers of the Americana Club of Duke University. Edited 
by David Kelly Jackson. 

Durham: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 377. $4.00. 

This volume of essays by Professor Boyd’s “dining and gos- 
sip associates” was assembled to “honor their pleasant mem- 
ories of him.” Of the eight essayists, four are in the field of 
literature, two in history, and one each in economics and so- 
ciology. The essays vary in length from twenty-four to sixty- 
five pages, but this does not detract from the unity of the work. 
Some phase of southern life is discussed in each essay, and a 
high level of scholarship is maintained. The several authors 
have elucidated in a manner that holds the interest of the 
reader. 

The essay entitled “Political Economy of Jefferson, Madison, 
and Adams” points out that neither of the three had any formal 
training as economists, that all were college graduates, and later 
studied law. Their economic ideas were formed through ob- 
servation, discussion, analysis, and reading. The sources of 
Jefferson’s economic ideas are better known than those of Madi- 
son and Adams. Needless to say, these men modified their 
ideas from time to time. Their views were similar, even to the 
fallacies, and each “specified the end and sought to fashion the 
milieu.” 

The dominant trade position of Cincinnati in the Mississippi 
Valley was due to location and the variety of products from the 
hinterland. These gave Cincinnati an opportunity to supply the 
needs of the South, and this trade was facilitated by the splen- 
did waterways leading to that region. This was not to last in- 
definitely, for the railroads were already diverting trade else- 
where in the 1850’s. 

The essay, “State Geological Surveys in the Old South”, re- 
veals a surprising degree of interest and activity during the 
period before the Civil War. The next essay shows that the 
South was a land of open resources and that labor was the pre- 
dominant problem. The attempted solution evolved slavery and 
the plantation system. Slavery was abolished only to have share- 
tenancy become a greater evil. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the best essay of the group is 
“Literary Nationalism in the Old South.” The author displays 
the finesse of a master craftsman in describing sensitive south- 
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ern nationalism, and the effort to produce a literature that 
would be a credit to the Southern way of life and culture. 

The warm friendship between Charles Gayarré and Paul Hayne 
is reflected in the correspondence between these “last literary 
cavaliers.” The planter environment was not conducive to cre- 
ative writing, as exemplified in the biographical sketch of gifted 
Philip Pendleton Cook. Consequently, Cook’s talents were smoth- 
ered and the world has only a few choice morsels from his pen. 
The last essay describes the activities of Unitarian churchmen 
in the South and reveals the paucity of liberalism in the region 
before 1860. 

The volume maintains the high standards of Duke University 
Press both as to presswork and authorship. All essays are ade- 
quately footnoted and nine pages of index enhance the useful- 
ness of the work. 

GARNIE WILLIAM MCGINTY. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 


A a History of the American People. By Thomas A. 
ailey. 
New a F. S. Crofts and Company, 1940. Pp. xxiv, 768. $4.25. 

The excellence of this comprehensive text is not a surprise 
to those who know the Stanford professor’s articles on Lodge’s 
Corollary, the Nicaragua Canal, the Japanese and Alien Land 
Legislation, and the writings on the Lusitania Case. The author 
does his best work of chronicling public opinion for the period 
after 1898. The cynical may frown upon the author’s statement 
that in the American democracy “public opinion determines 
fundamental policies”. Certainly his portrayal of the public’s 
grasp of fundamental issues is not always complimentary (pp. 
134 and 679). This book is important as the first serious attempt 
to record for our whole history “what the people thought about 
what was happening,” and as an effort “to discover what pres- 
sures they brought to bear upon the government to change 
its course.” (p. xi) 

About one fourth of this study deals with our first fifty years 
as a new nation. The reader notes the relatively meager amount 
of material on public opinion until he reaches the War of 1812 
when recent researches come to his assistance and available 
files of newspapers, magazines, etc. increase. The next 300 
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pages carry the narrative to 1900, leaving some 250 pages, or 
a third of the space, to the 20th century. This apportionment 
is similar to the other outstanding text in this field. However, 
the organization of material is quite different. Bailey’s divisions 
are more restricted to administration policies than to topics 
which run through the whole period of forty years, as for 
example: “Wilson and the New Diplomacy”, “Hoover and the 
Diplomacy of Depression”, “Franklin D. Roosevelt and New Deal 
Diplomacy”. In this matter of organization Bemis and Bailey 
supplement each other admirably; nor does Bailey waste time 
repeating specialties of the Yale historian. There is ample evi- 
dence of original research and appreciation of the work of many 
specialists who read much of his copy. It is significant that this 
diplomatic history of “the American People” comes from the 
West. 

The author does not approve President Madison’s method of 
taking over the “Republic of West Florida” in 1810, and he points 
out some of the consequences to America of the precipitate ac- 
tions of Madison and the “War Hawks”. Other people have 
feelings, and in 1814 The Times of London urged “unrelenting” 
war partly because “Madison’s dirty, swindling manoeuvres in 
respect to Louisiana and the Floridas remain to be punished” 
(p. 164). Bailey follows Brooks in saying that the term “Florida 
purchase treaty” is a misnomer, and states: “In essence, Spain 
ceded Florida and her rights in Oregon for the American title 
to Texas, with the claims thrown in” (p. 173). 

Once again, as in the 1820s, we find ourselves strengthening 
hemisphere defense; upholding the Monroe Doctrine; yet, deeply 
stirred over a Greece at war (cf. pp. 183, 737, 766). The state- 
ment that the first “Greek Fever” brought about “the intro- 
duction of classical architecture” (p. 183) will be challenged by 
the social historian. Bailey concludes that Jackson’s recogni- 
tion of Texas Independence “can hardly be described as unduly 
precipitate” (p. 253); Tyler’s course was “perfectly honorable” 
(p. 260) ; but Polk would have been more honest if he had said 
that “American blood has been shed on soil in dispute between 
the United States and Mexico” (p. 270). 

Japanese relations are adequately described in parts of five 
chapters. With Stimson again in the Cabinet the division on 
“Stimson’s Shirt-Sleeve Diplomacy” takes on added interest. 
While brief, the discussions on Good Neighbor Policy, Mexican 
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Oil, Neutrality by Legislation, and the Outbreak of the War 
are about as complete as current materials make possible. If 
Latin-America escaped the fate of a partitioned Africa Bailey 
would not give all the credit to our “Self-Defense Doctrine” 
(p. 192), but says that the “larger states of South America 
were capable of putting up a stiff resistance.” 

Attention is called to the writer’s failure to break down opin- 
ion along regional, occupational, and religious lines. The very 
short discussion of recent Spanish relations indicates a good 
place to try the experiment (p. 741). While Secretary Hull’s 
pronouncement of high regard for American public opinion is 
well known (p. 756n), more research will have to be done to 
determine the weight of opinion in directing State Department 
actions. While virtually accepting Bowers’ thesis on the Jef- 
ferson embargo Bailey does not mention that author. However, 
no other similar error is noted. The index would be more use- 
ful if mention were made of leading authorities and pages where 
quoted. References to the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions are not indexed but the story of how this potentially 
powerful agent of democratic control can cease to function when 
controlled by a Lodge is well told (Chap. XL). Cartoon and 
quotation are judiciously used to enliven, instruct, and to re- 
capture the spirit of the times. The reproduction of the Knott 
cartoon on p. 653 indicates the national reputation of a Texas 
graphic artist while its lesson is all too pungent now. 


ROBERT C. COTNER. 
The University of Texas. 


The Circuit Rider Dismounts. A Social History of Southern 
Methodism, 1865-1900. By Hunter Dickinson Farish. 
Richmond, Va.: The Dietz Press, 1938. Pp. 400. $5.00. 


In discussions of the social influence of the churches there 
has been no little academic guessing. The churches have as- 
sumed that their influence has been great; historians not spe- 
cially friendly to the churches have assumed the opposite, or 
they have described the influence of the churches by the simple 
process of writing down what they thought the influence of the 
churches would have been. For this reason, a book like Mr. 
Farish’s study is welcome, because he has gone about his work 
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seriously and has availed himself of sound materials. The 
book is apparently a dissertation. 

Mr. Farish undertakes the study of the relation of Southern 
Methodism to social reform during the period from 1865 to 1900. 
During this period the Methodists ranked first among the re- 
ligious groups in the Southern states. The 1890 census showed 
a somewhat larger Baptist membership in the South, but the 
Methodists had more property investments by eight millions of 
dollars. By its organization into conferences and its supervision 
by an intinerant episcopate, the Methodist Church had means 
of bringing pressure to bear upon preachers and members. 
During this period from twelve to twenty weekly papers were 
published by the denomination in the South; and nine per cent 
of Methodist communicants subscribed to the church papers, 
the largest percentage of subscribers in any denomination ex- 
cept the Presbyterian. Moreover, there were Methodist insti- 
tutions of learning in every part of the Southern states, ninety- 
five of them by 1878. By means of these agencies the Church 
exercised an influence on Southern opinion in the thirty-five 
years following Appomattox which deserves the careful study 
that has been given to it. 

Mr. Farish’s method seems sound. He has not contented 
himself with official statements but has made a careful study 
of the articles and letters contributed to the church press and 
the reports of discussions in Annual and General Conferences. 
In this way he has been able to gather a large amount of 
valuable data concerning the currents of opinion in the entire 
membership of the Southern Methodist Church. He has made 
use of the usual sources for Methodist history and a decent se- 
lection of other materials. 

Part of the dissension between the Northern and Southern 
branches of the Methodist Church which led to the separation 
in 1844 was based on a fundamental difference of views on the 
theory of the relation of Church and State. On one side was 
the belief that the limits of the Church’s activities were definite- 
ly and distinctly defined by the Scriptures. The second theory 
gave to the Scriptures a less strict interpretation and to the 
Church a broader humanitarian mission. The theoretical ques- 
tion, of course, became a living issue in the matter of slavery. 
The Southern Church held that slavery was a civil institution 
and that the Church had no connection with it except to attempt 
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by moral suasion to better the conditions of owner and slave. 
The Northern Church held that slavery was a moral issue and 
that the Church was committed to its abolition. After the war, 
during at least the first decade, the Southern Church continued 
to hold to its strict interpretation. But as time went on the 
Southern Church also came to a broader interpretation of the 
Church’s mission. Nevertheless, according to Farish, there were 
in the Southern Church, up to the end of the century, recurring 
fears of “fanaticism,” and occasional voices were raised, even 
on such matters as prohibition, against the Church’s becoming 
involved too deeply in civil affairs. 

Farish believes that the social attitudes of the Southern 
Church were determined in part by reaction against the activi- 
ties of the Northern Methodists. He goes into considerable— 
perhaps too much—detail about the difficulties of the South 
with the Northern Methodist Church. As a consequence of 
these troubles, Farish thinks that reforms advocated by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church were ipso facto under suspicion in 
the South. Nevertheless, by the seventies the work of the 
Freedman’s Bureau in education was praised by the leaders 
of the Southern Church who were urging better educational 
provisions for the negro. 

According to Mr. Farish, the Southern Methodist Church’s 
major contribution was in the field of education. Church col- 
leges were not only practically the only institutions of higher 
learning in the South after the war, especially in the Western 
states, but in many instances they set the standard for other 
institutions. The names of James H. Carlisle, Holland N. Mc- 
Tyeire, Landom Cabell Garland, and James A. Duncan in them- 
selves indicate the contribution of Southern Methodism to South- 
ern education. An interesting paragraph in the history of 
Southern education concerns a group of young students who 
went to the liberal universities of Germany in the seventies and 
eighties. Four or five of these young men went from Randolph- 
Macon and from Wofford College. Among them were Robert E. 
Blackwell who returned from Leipzig to become President of 
Randolph-Macon, a place he occupied until 1939; William M. 
Baskervill, who returned from Leipzig to Wofford College and 
later to Vanderbilt; Charles Forster Smith, who returned from 
Leipzig to Vanderbilt and later went to Chicago; James H. Kirk- 
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land, who returned from Leipzig to Vanderbilt University, to 
become Chancellor in 1893. 

Due attention is given to the interest of the Southern Meth- 
odists in temperance and prohibition and to the stand of the 
Church on Sabbath observance and personal morals. Mr. Farish 
shows that there was an increasing interest in labor problems 
in the South toward the end of the century, although for many 
reasons there was not the interest that was found in the in- 
dustrial North. 

The book is a well documented study. There are times when 
the author seems to be assuming too much as to the effect of 
Southern Methodist opinion on social movements, and at other 
times his emphasis upon the uglier side of reconstruction seems 
almost partisan. On the whole, however, the volume is a con- 
tribution to a phase of social history that has not been given 


too much or too scholarly attention. 
UMPHREY LEE. 


Southern Methodist University. 


The Negro in North Carolina Politics Since Reconstruction. 
Series XXIII, Historical Papers of the Trinity College 
Historical Society. By William Alexander Mabry. 
Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. vii, 
87. $1.00. 

The story of the Negroes in North Carolina politics conforms 
so closely to the plot in the other Southern states, that no major 
discovery or new interpretation is indicated in this sound and 
interesting study. In 1835, as a response to growing abolitionist 
propaganda and to fortify the claim that Negroes per se were 
not fit to exercise a vote, free Negroes were disfranchised. Con- 
gressional reconstruction returned the voting privilege, which 
was retained until the triumph of the Democrats in 1876, when 
systematic intimidation, fraud, and gerrymandering were used 
to deprive the Negroes of the guarantees forced upon the South 
by the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments. 

The Populist movement in the ’nineties split the Democratic 
party, and the resulting Populist-Republican fusion re-estab- 
lished Republican control of the state and Negro participation 
in elections. Altogether, about a thousand Negroes held office 
during the period of “Fusion” rule. The decline of population 
and the spectacular “white supremacy” campaigns of 1898-1900 
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resulted in the overthrow of the “Fusionists’”, and was climaxed 
by the bloody race riot, the Wilmington Revolution. 

The suffrage amendment adopted in 1900 enacted the legal 
barriers of literary tests and the poll tax to disfranchise the 
Negroes, while the “grandfather clauses” provided a temporary 
loophole for the uneducated white people. 

Since the repeal of the poll tax prerequisite for voting in 
1920, the Negroes of North Carolina, unhampered by a Demo- 
cratic “white primary”, have taken an increased interest in 
politics, and a limited number of Negroes have been nominated 
and subsequently elected to minor offices on the Democratic 
ticket. Now that the Negroes are supporting the major party, 
are they secure in their continued use of the ballot? Professor 
Mabry does not venture to outguess the vagaries of politics. 


HAROLD SCHOEN. 
Amarillo College. 


A Surgeon’s Autobiography. By Hugh Young. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1940. Pp. xiii. 554. 
Frontispiece, illustrations, and index. $5.00. 

Hugh Young was clearly a precocious boy. No better proof 
need be offered than the incident related in the first paragraph 
of his recent autobiography: after a hard trip from San Antonio 
to Austin, at the age of 18 months, he drank a large whiskey 
toddy which had been prepared for his father and mother, and 
the result was not nausea but only a noisy inebriation. Since 
Henry L. Mencken was one of the advisors in the writing of this 
book, this initial paragraph may reflect his influence. Certain 
it is that the precocity of childhood, properly nurtured, brought 
its possessor to a position of prominence held by few urological 
surgeons in the world today. 

Dr. Young’s book begins with his youth in San Antonio where 
he fits his life—perhaps not always with historical accuracy— 
into the story of his home city. Educated in San Antonio and 
Virginia, he was graduated in medicine by the University of 
Virginia in 1894. After a short stay back in Texas, he re- 
ceived a position at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
where, with the resourcefulness and the courage of a medical 
pioneer, he later developed the most outstanding urological clinic 
in the country. Here came famous men from all corners of the 
world, seeking relief from some of the ailments which overtake 
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old age. Of these patients Diamond Jim Brady of New York was 
materially most grateful in that he built and endowed the James 
Buchanan Brady Urological Institute which, under the wise 
direction of Dr. Young, has made many notable contributions 
to surgery. 

A good part of the book is devoted to the major role which 
Dr. Young has played in the development of urological surgery. 
This section contains many admirable illustrations of operations 
on the bladder, prostate and kidney by the well known medical 
artist, William P. Didusch. However, one might question the 
inclusion of this material at all. One can easily doubt the pro- 
priety of including in a book to be read by the general public a 
section on hermaphroditism with pictures of the external geni- 
talia. One lay reviewer says “the doctor is not squeamish about 
taking the reader right into the operating room.” He does more 
than this: he incites the interest of the morbidly curious. 

During the World War Dr. Young was in France and ren- 
dered particularly valuable service to the armies of England, 
France, and the United States. With this clinical knowledge and 
organizing ability to stand him well in hand, he attacked the 
problem of venereal diseases which in all previous wars had 
crippled so many soldiers, and worked out a plan which lowered 
markedly the incidence of these diseases. He tells many stories 
about his experiences in the army, and, indeed, interesting inci- 
dents are interspersed throughout the book. Some of these are 
delightful, some suggestive, some risqué; all are well told. 

The most readable portion of the book deals with the travels 
of Dr. Young: hunting and fishing trips to many parts of 
Canada and the United States, visits to out-of-the-way places 
all over the world, the leper colony at Molokai, the harem of 
the Sultan of Morocco, the tomb of Tutankhamen at Luxor, 
air voyages and sea voyages with surgical operations on board 
ship,—these fascinating experiences coupled with the incisive 
comments of Dr. Young cannot but remind one of another 
autobiography which appeared last year, that of William Lyon 
Phelps. 

The reviewer, as student and interne at Baltimore, recalls 
Dr. Young as a man of charming manners, alert mentality, 
great resourcefulness, and complete urbanity. His accomplish- 
ments are most varied. His work is recognized wherever good 
surgery is done. He is one of the most eminent urologists in 
the world today. His name and his fame deserve to be empha- 
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sized and perpetuated. But this autobiography fails to do this 
adequately. It may be that fine material was not properly util- 
ized. It may be that more time should have been spent in 
writing the book. It may be that a tendency to self-approba- 
tion is too frequent. A big man becomes a bigger man when 
he manifests a modicum of modesty. Comparatives are safer 
than superlatives. No one could rightly impute to Dr. Young 
a furor scribendi, for he has contributed many notable articles 
to medical periodicals and has published several outstanding 
surgical monographs which are finished and comprehensive. 
His autobiography does not reach the level of his surgical 
creations. 

Hugh Young is a credit to San Antonio, to Texas, and to 
the surgical world. His autobiography will let the general 
public know how distinguished a figure he is in the surgical, 


social, and political life of America. 
PAT IRELAND NIXON. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


Texas Letters. Edited by Frederick C. Chabot. 
San Antonio, Texas: Artes Graficas, 1940. Pp. 188. Illustrations. 


The Yanaguana Society was organized a few years ago “to 
encourage historical research into the earliest records of San 
Antonio,” just to mention one of its laudable aims. So far it 
has published four volumes, all of which I have seen and one 
of which, the third, I reviewed briefly. 

The present volume contains letters by, to, and about Texans. 
These letters were collected from various archives and private 
collections. They comprise the following: the Thomas Newcomb 
Letters in the Carnegie Public Library of San Antonio, Texas; 
a number of letters in The University of Texas, several of which 
relate to the Castle Perote prisoners and to Benjamin R. Milam; 
letters kept in the Alamo, several of which relate to Colonel 
James Clinton Neill; three letters by Catharine W. Lockhart 
loaned by Dr. P. I. Nixon of San Antonio, Texas; letters 
from the John W. Smith collection presented to the Witte 
Memorial Museum by the Tobin heirs, descendants of John W. 
Smith; the Josiah Pancoast letters copied from the collection 
of Mrs. I. J. Thompson of Odessa, Texas, which relate the 
experiences of Josiah Pancoast in Texas and Mexico during the 
war with Mexico; letters from the collection of Louis Lenz of 
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Lake Charles, Louisiana, some of which relate to the Mexican 
War; and a miscellaneous collection of originals and reprints 
by de la Harpe, Green de Witt, Houston, Travis, Fannin, Briscoe, 
Mary Adams Maverick, Ashbel Smith, Jack Hays, Wm. G. Cooke, 
C. H. Guenther, and others. 

This volume contains a large number of letters, each of which 
is interesting in some way or other. They throw light on many 
phases of Texas history, and they bear testimony to the Yana- 
guana Society’s purpose “‘to encourage the publication of authen- 
tic and documented records.” Since only 250 copies of this 
volume were printed, the supply should soon be exhausted, and 
perhaps a second printing will become necessary. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


Captain Lee Hall of Texas. By Dora Neill Raymond. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 350. Illus- 


trations, photographs, a map, index. $2.75. 

Dora Neill Raymond’s book, Captain Lee Hall of Texas, 
adjudged the best book of 1940 by the Texas Institute of Let- 
ters, is a grand story, brilliantly told, of a colossal, though 
magnificent, failure. The story begins with Hall’s dusty journey 
from North Carolina to Texas in 1869 and ends with that tragic 
March evening in 1911 when death stalked at the door of Santa 
Rosa Hospital in San Antonio and claimed Lee Hall. 

On his arrival in Texas in 1869, Hall, in rapid succession, and 
in the brief space of ten years, served as teacher, assistant peace 
officer, city marshal, deputy sheriff, sergeant-at-arms of the 
Twentieth Legislature, second lieutenant in Captain McNelly’s 
company of Special State Troops, commander of Special State 
Troops, sergeant-at-arms of the Democratic State Convention 
in Austin, 1878, and commander of a new company of troops 
for service in the Southwest. While on duty in this last capacity, 
and while stationed at Corpus Christi, he married Bessie Weid- 
man of Pennsylvania. 

Hall’s marriage was the turning point in his life. Bessie 
Weidman refused to marry him unless he would renounce his 
life as a ranger—the only life for which he was fitted. As a 
ranger he seemed to lead a charmed life—in civilian pursuits 
gaunt misfortune dogged his steps. He served as the manager 
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of the Dull Brothers ranch in La Salle and McMullen Counties to 
1885, and as Indian agent at Anadarko until 1891. Earning a live- 
lihood for his family became a real problem, for Lee Hall knew 
nothing of how financial successes were achieved. Successively 
he was a wholesale coal merchant, traveling passenger agent 
for the Santa Fé, manager of his brother’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign, and captain of a company in the Spanish American War. 
In the meantime his family, for reasons not clearly given, had 
left him. He had won fame but there was little time left to 
win fortune and family. He strove desperately. In Kansas City 
he promoted a Texas road which he vainly hoped the Missouri 
Pacific would buy. In St. Louis he worked for the sale of a tre- 
mendous acreage of Texas rice lands. In 1906 he contracted 
to organize and lead an armed force to protect the Giroux Con- 
solidated Mines Company of Sonora, Mexico. A good salary 
permitted a temporary reunion of his family in Washington. 
New hope found its way into the eyes of Lee Hall, but soon the 
light went out, for the region of the mines became so peaceful 
that he and his guard were no longer needed. Subsequently he 
worked in Mexico and Texas on a succession of projects; projects 
connected with oil leases, mining concessions, colonization 
schemes, and land sales. All to no avail. This epic chronicle of 
the tragic strivings of Lee Hall to be conventional is a sad com- 
mentary on a civilization which requires that all men shall con- 
form to a prescribed pattern. 

The book is not a contribution to historical research, but it is 
very definitely a contribution to historical writing. There are 
many passages within the covers of the book which will rank 
high when measured by any literary standard. Witness this 
description of the night of Hall’s death and taps, for his funeral 
was a military one: 


In the plaza outside, a little wind was fluttering light 
flowers. Darkriess made contrast with the glint of fire- 
flies and the moon-white wings of moths. And above 
these little things, these pretty things, afar off there 
shone the splendid stars that had given Lee Hall his 
bearings when roads were lacking and the way was 
dark. .. And then the notes of a bugle sounded four 
times calling to the fallen warrior; falling in a con- 
fession of human impotence, and rising in a last en- 
deavor to go a little way with him upon his quest—the 
hail and farewell of the army—a bugle sounding taps. 
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The format of the book leaves little to be desired, the type 
is very readable, and the footnotes are sufficient. A few typo- 
graphical errors appear, and the author’s use of Spanish words 
and phrases scattered throughout the book is not always cor- 
rect. The letter “m”, for instance, should never be doubled in 
Spanish words (p. 221); doubled letters, which are considered 
as one letter, should not be divided (p. 33) ; and certain plurals 
should be formed by adding “es” (p. 45). These few errors, 
however, seem infinitesimal when compared to the book’s wealth 


of literary beauty. 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT. 


Southwest Texas Teachers College. 


Texas: A Guide to the Lone Star State. Compiled by the Workers 
of the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in the State of Texas. Sponsored by the Texas 
State Highway Commission. 

New York: Hastings House, 1940. Pp. xxxiii, 718. Illustrations, 
maps, index. 

This outstanding book, Texas: A Guide to the Lone Star State, 
has been planned and brought forth on a most ambitious scale. 
It furnishes a fascinating introduction to a geographical region 
which has had a romantic appeal for adventuresome mankind 
since its discovery by Alonso Alvarez de Pineda in 1519. This 
book, a volume in the American Guide Series, and several times 
delayed in publication, compares most favorably with those pro- 
duced thus far of the other states. 

This guide-book carries the reader over the entire state. The 
subject matter is grouped around three major divisions. The 
first division entitled Texas: Yesterday and Today is devoted 
to the political history, material resources, industrial develop- 
ment, social structure, and general culture of the state. The 
second division gives a general but compact narrative of the 
development of the present fifteen leading Texas cities: Amaril- 
lo, Austin, Beaumont, Brownsville (and Matamoros, Mexico), 
Corpus Christi, Dallas, El] Paso (and Juarez, Mexico), Fort 
Worth, Galveston, Houston, Laredo, Port Arthur, San Antonio 
(and nearby missions), Waco, and Wichita Falls. By way of 
explanation for this section, the book says: “Many tourists, 
following a guidebook route, prefer that the flow of tour de- 
scription should not be interrupted by long stories of the cities 
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through which they pass, perhaps without stopping. For their 
and other readers’ convenience, all community descriptions which 
run to more than approximately two thousand words have been 
grouped alphabetically in this section, with cross references at 
the points where they are reached on tours.” 

The third division makes up for some of the faults that could 
be found with the previous two divisions. It is the real con- 
tribution to the reading public in its detailed description of 
what one may expect to see along 29 tours over Texas high- 
ways which go into all parts of the state. The following para- 
graph from Tour 6 is typical: “Corsicana, 55 m. (448 alt., 15,- 
202 pop.), reflects oil prosperity even in its Negro section, where 
houses and grounds are usually attractive. A red granite court- 
house adorns the handsome residential area. Navarro County’s 
oil pools, which have produced since 1895, are nearly matched 
in value by the fertile soil above them, which produces bumper 
crops of cotton and corn.” 

This publication should find a useful place in every home li- 
brary and also along in the car. There are sixty-four pages of 
gravure illustrations which have been discriminatingly selected 
and add tremendously to the attractiveness and utility of the 
book. With the least amount of effort, it should develop an 
unconquerable urge to travel over Texas, adding pleasure and 
knowledge to what is being and has been seen. 


; ; JOSEPH DIXON MATLOCK. 
The University of Texas. 


Wave of the Gulf. By Jesse A. Ziegler. 
San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 1938. Pp. xiii, 354. 
Illustrations. $3.50. 

The stories in this “Scrapbook of the Texas Gulf Coast 
Country” are not all equally important nor do they aim defi- 
nitely towards the goal of telling some unified story. Although 
some of the stories deal with portions of Texas from Nacog- 
doches by way of Matagorda Bay and Brownsville to El Paso, 
the large majority treat of Galveston and Houston, and in that 
respect they may be said to lend an element of unity to the book. 

Jesse A. Ziegler has lived on the scene of his book all of his 
life. He was born in Galveston on March 5, 1857, where he 
lived until his removal to Houston in 1883. The salient facts 
of his life reveal that he has been interested in the development 
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of Galveston and especially Houston in many different ways. 
These facts also account not only for his interest in producing 
Wave of the Gulf but also for inclusion in the book of many 
of the episodes, historical sketches, and sketches of individuals. 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part concerns 
itself with the great metropolis of Houston and contains sketches 
on such topics as Frostown and Tallow Town, Quality Hill, 
Poetic Names of the Streets of Houston, Vinegar Hill, Sam 
Houston Park, Old William Marsh Rice Home, Houston Acad- 
emy, Pioneer Days of the Houston Turnverein, and the Houston 
Cotton Exchange. The second part, Tales of the Coast Country, 
contains stories about the black diamond ring of Mary Queen 
of Scots, the early days of the Southern Pacific and of the Katy 
in Texas, the battle of Richmond between the Woodpeckers and 
Jaybirds, Bolivar Point, the early days of the Galveston News, 
the Tremont Hotel, Santa Anna’s black stallion, and the legend 
of Goose Creek. The Historical Sketches of the third part touch 
on such topics and persons as German and Swedish colonization 
in Texas, Mrs. Jane Long, the “Mother of Texas,” the 
Battle of San Jacinto, Mary Jane Briscoe, the preserver of the 
San Jacinto battleground, and the Twin Sisters cannon, famous 
for their use in the battle of San Jacinto. The last sketch in 
this part is entitled “When Texas Was Young”, the title under 
which Ziegler in 1936 published a short collection of historical 
articles. The last part, Biographical Sketches, contains short 
articles on Warren D. C. Hall, a pioneer cotton planter, Robert 
Mills, the duke of Brazoria, John A. Wharton, the father of 
Masonry in Texas, Sam S. Ashe, a pioneer sheriff of Houston, 
William Marsh Rice, the founder of Rice Institute, Albert Sid- 
ney Johnston, at one time owner of the China Grove plantation, 
and Mrs. Adele Briscoe Looscan, “who has done more and 
written more Houston and Harris County history than any 
other.” 

A few errors have crept into the first of the historical sketches. 
At any rate, Waldeck and Leiningen (p. 201) could not in 1842 
have carried letters to Stephen F. Austin, for he had died on 
December 27, 1836. On p. 203 the year for the arrival of 
Friedrich Ernst and Charles Fordtran in Texas should be 1831 
instead of 1821 and that of the Klebergs and von Roeders should 
be 1834 instead of 1831. Baron von Meusebach did not die in 
Sisterdale, Kendall County (p. 205), but in Loyal Valley in 
Mason County; and the Nobility League (p. 204) did not pay 
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any money for their land in Texas, not even five or ten cents per 
acre. When, however, there is so much interesting material in 
a book as in Wave of the Gulf, one should not complain too much 


of such slips as the ones just indicated. 
R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Federal Control of the Western Apaches, 1848-1886. Historical 
Society of New Mexico, Publications in History, Volume 
IX. By Ralph Hedrick Ogle. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico: The University of New Mexico Press, 
1940. Pp. viii, 259. 

Apache! The very word has a terrifying ring. No other name 
in all American history calls up such scenes of rapine and 
plunder, diabolical cruelty, and general hellishness. 

Before they had come within the scope of written history the 
Apaches had left their Athapascan kinsmen in the Yukon and 
Mackenzie river valleys and moved into the Southwest. The 
eastern bands once lived in the southern Great Plains, but were 
driven westward into the mountains by the Comanches early 
in the eighteenth century. The western Apaches, with whom 
this study deals, lived during historic times in a land bounded 
on the east and west respectively by the prongs of Spanish 
settlements extending into New Mexico and California. The 
elements through the ages have struck that country with a 
heavy hand. It is cut by gorges and canyons; here and there 
are mountains, skirted by bad lands and separated by broad, 
waterless, cacti-strewn plains and plateaus. No land in the 
world was better calculated to toughen a primitive people or to 
afford them safe retreats. The Apache’s country fought for 
him; but it must be added that the Apache gave his country 
very substantial aid. 

Dr. Ogle tells how the Anglo-Americans during the war with 
Mexico took over the Apache problem which had vexed the 
Spaniards for two centuries, without comprehending its nature 
and without any plan or system. After the Civil War con- 
fusion became confounded. The Indians were divided into nu- 
merous tribes or bands with no central tribal control. They had 
long since learned that it was easier to live by plunder than 
by means recognized by white men as more legitimate, and 
nearly as safe. On the side of the white people there were three 
distinct elements working at cross purposes and often hostile, 
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one towards the others. First were the Indian-hating frontiers- 
men (notably reckless miners and prospectors) who entered the 
Indian country at will and were a law unto themselves. Their 
cause was well championed by rabid frontier journalists. Sec- 
ond, there were the Indian agents, working under the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs in the Department of the Interior. Most 
of them were well-meaning; but a few practiced graft of the 
meanest sort. Perhaps only one, John P. Clum, could be rated 
as of superior ability; and Clum at times was stubborn, if not 
pig-headed. The third group—the military—exercised the con- 
trolling power, save when the agents, working through Wash- 
ington, managed to restrain them. Refusal to cooperate, bicker- 
ing, and backbiting characterize the relations between the 
military and the civil Indian service throughout the history of 
the American frontier; and nowhere are they better illustrated 
than in the Apache country. 

With the white people thus divided, and with a series of pro- 
grams (there was no policy) alternating between peace and war, 
punishment and conciliation, extermination and kindness, the 
story of Apache relations is sad and sordid. The soldiers, aided 
by swarms of Apache scouts, finally wore out the offenders. 
General Nelson A. Miles with five thousand men ran down the 
last of the renegades. With the surrender of Geronimo, on 
September 4, 1886, three centuries of Indian warfare were 
brought to an end. Meanwhile the more docile bands had made 
some progress on the reservations under the tutelage of their 
agents. 

Dr. Ogle has recognized the problems that confront the his- 
torian of Indian relations. The Indians made no written rec- 
ords, and the accounts of white men are inadequate and biased. 
He has searched far and wide and has sifted almost every con- 
ceivable written source of consequence. The accounts of some 
of the old Indians might have added spice to the narrative, 
but: probably they would not have added any important facts. 
The work bristles with details and grows tedious at times. More 
comments, summaries, and interpretations would have added 
to its value, and one or more maps should have been included. 
It is a thorough study, the most satisfactory and comprehensive 
that has yet appeared on the Apaches, and it promises to take 
a place in the enduring literature of the Southwestern frontier. 


RUPERT N. RICHARDSON. 


Hardin-Simmons University. 
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The Chorti Indians of Guatemala. By Charles Wisdom. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xiv, 490. 
Figures and plates. $4.50. 

The Chorti are a Maya-speaking people who today occupy an 
area of about three thousand square miles in eastern Guate- 
mala near the Honduras border. This area also includes the 
municipio of Copan, just across the border of Honduras. In 
early times this same area was the seat of the Old Empire Maya 
civilization, of which Copan was the ceremonial center. The 
Chorti are regarded as possible descendants of the people who 
lived about Copan before the Conquest, and there is a strong 
probability that the Chorti language is basically the same as 
that spoken at ancient Copan. For these reasons a study of the 
Chorti has a special significance. 

During the years 1931-1933, Wisdom made three separate 
trips to the Chorti country and spent approximately twelve 
months in the field. This field work was done in three different 
localities, each representing a different type of geographic en- 
vironment, so that a more representative cross-section of the 
culture might be obtained. At least six main informants were 
used. Since the Chorti are bilingual, most of them speaking 
Spanish in addition to Chorti, no linguistic difficulties seem to 
have been encountered. The result of Wisdom’s investigations 
is a most remarkably complete and well-balanced analysis of 
Chorti culture. 

The Chorti are an almost self-sufficient agricultural people, 
producing all that they need except certain textiles for clothing. 
There is much local specialization in the crafts, and considerable 
trade takes place in the plazas of all towns. All the various 
aspects of Chorti economic life are described in detail, nearly 
half the volume being devoted to this phase of their culture. A 
series of figures illustrating tools, techniques, and craft products 
constitute a valuable feature of the book. This is supplemented 
by a number of well-chosen photographs. Social and political 
organizations are presented with equal fullness and detail. The 
chapters dealing with religious organization and behavior are 
of especial interest, inasmuch as Chorti religion represents a 
fusion of native and Christian elements. 

It must be made clear, however, that this work is a straight- 
forward ethnographic study. Its method is primarily descrip- 
tive. Little attention is paid to the historical background of 
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the Chorti, and there is no systematic attempt at comparison 
with other cultures, ancient or modern, though similarities of 
a specific nature are sometimes indicated in footnotes. A chap- 
ter on old Maya elements in modern Chorti culture would have 
been of interest. Another chapter dealing specifically with 
Hispanic influences on Chorti culture would also have been of 
interest, especially since this has received considerable attention 
in other recent studies of Middle American communities. Even 
if Wisdom has not addressed himself to general ethnological 
problems inherent in his material, the fact remains that he has 
presented an outstanding ethnographic monograph. It is one of 
the most complete accounts available on a present-day Central 


American Indian group. 
T. N. CAMPBELL. 


The University of Texas. 








BOOK NOTES AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


The title of the book, The Triumph of American Capitalism, 
by Louis M. Hacker (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940; 
pp. x, 460; $3.00), is somewhat misleading. It connotes a 
glorification of capitalism. However, it is not a defense of capi- 
talistic endeavor or of free private enterprise. It is essentially 
a historical treatise of the role capital has played in American 
economy from the Mayflower to the New Deal. The book is 
well written. It is an excellent piece of descriptive history cov- 
ering the parts that capital, finance, and profits have played in 
the drama of America’s industrial triumphs. Persons interested 
in that phase of our country’s economic history should read 


the book. 
E. E. DAVIS. 


North Texas Agricultural College. 


America’s Economic Growth, by Fred Albert Shannon (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1940; pp. vii, 876; $3.75), ap- 
pears as a revised edition of the earlier Economic History of the 
People of the United States. Intended for the usual one-semester 
course, this revision, although considerably abridged, remains 
too long to avoid competition from more comprehensive, if less 
interestingly written texts, designed for the full year course. 
Professor Shannon has presented, in large measure, the in- 
stitutional as opposed to the classical economic interpretations. 
His judgments therefore will meet from historians the dis- 
agreement which he anticipates. The advertent emphasis upon 
technology as the fashioner of institutions is amateurish. But 
until an engineer becomes historically minded or an historian 
becomes an engineer, Professor Shannon’s affusion to show the 
interactions of the dichotomy advanced by Veblen will doubt- 
less remain among the best text-book explanations. A twenty- 
seven page critical comment on authorities, topically arranged, is 


well done. 
HAROLD SCHOEN. 


Amarillo College. 
{ 404 } 
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Lincoln: Living Legend, by T. V. Smith (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940; pp. 83), Congressman-at-Large 
from Illinois, is dedicated to Cooper Union of New York City 
before which Abraham Lincoln delivered an important address 
on February 27, 1860, and which has recently instituted the 
Annual Abraham Lincoln Lectures. Congressman Smith’s lec- 
ture is the first of these lectures. The prelude of little more than 
two pages is an excerpt from the author’s memorial address on 
Lincoln made before the Illinois State Senate on February 12, 
1935, and the postlude of seven pages is taken from the author’s 
address, “A Philosopher Looks at Lincoln,” made before the 
Abraham Lincoln Association at Springfield, Illinois, a year 
later. The remainder of the book is the lecture proper divided 
into thirteen subtopics by which the reader can leisurely fol- 
low the lecturer in his interpretation of Lincoln as a living 
legend. As the audience must have enjoyed the lecture in New 
York, so the reader can enjoy reading it from this book. 

R. L. BIESELE. 


The University of Texas. 


Professor Hutton Webster, in his History of Civilization (Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Company, 1940; pp. xix, 1051; maps and 
illustrations; $4.50), has essayed the formidable task of com- 
pressing the story of civilization within the limits of a single 
volume. The author’s viewpoint is admittedly that of an “in- 
heritor of European or Western civilization,” but he has in- 
cluded well-rounded chapters on China, India, and pre-Colum- 
bian America, thus lifting his text out of the ranks of those 
which are based on the assumption that only Western civiliza- 
tion has any validity for the modern student. Despite the 
broadness of the subject and the limitations of space, the author 
has consistently based his generalizations upon a solid frame- 
work of fact, and because of this his account is readily in- 
telligible and has substance—qualities all too frequently lack- 
ing in books of this sort. The difficult problems of proportion 
and balance are admirably handled—particularly pleasing is the 
fact that ancient times receive just as much space as the middle 
ages—but there are places where the arrangement of material 
is questionable, and there are topics, notably the military side 
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of the World War, which are too hastily dismissed. The bib- 
liography is restricted to books in the English language. A 
strong feature are the illustrations and the maps, which are 
numerous and good; some of them are of unusual interest. The 
style is not only simple and clear, but also entertaining. One 
may unhesitatingly state that the author has produced a book 
admirably suited for general reference work as well as for 


adoption as a text in survey courses. 
OLIVER H. RADKEY. 


The University of Texas. 


The Association announces the receipt of Elmer Clarence 
Sandmeyer, The Anti-Chinese Movement in California, and of 
Lloyd Alvin Helms, The Contributions of Lord Overstone to the 
Theory of Currency and Banking. These studies represent Nos. 
3 and 4, respectively, of Volume XXIV of the Jllinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences and are published by the University of Illi- 
nois under the auspices of its Graduate School. For encouraging 
research in this fashion the Graduate School of the University 
of Illinois is to be commended. Sandmeyer’s book deals, of course, 
with a closed chapter in California and United States history, 
but it is, nevertheless, fortunate that the study was made. The 
study by Helms will be worth reading by students of the theories 
on the important questions of money and banking. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 








HISTORY OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By HUTTON WEBSTER 


THE AUTHOR’S 
well-known interest in non-European as well as European civili- 
zations, his broad view of the diffusion of culture throughout 
the world, his feeling for perspective, and his gift for clear, 
engaging expression make this volume more attractive and 
more diversified in its appeal than any now available. 


Note the introductory section on early man and the 
beginnings of civilization, the timely chapter on Latin 
America which stresses its place in world affairs, and 
the completely new, creative organization of conven- 
tional material in the medieval and modern periods. 


While this volume is thoroughly adapted to the needs of fresh- 
man students, its literary charm and its vigorous presentation 
of the development of world culture will recommend it to the 
general reader as well. 


The nearest approach to a liberal education in one volume. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


713 Browder Street Dallas 
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Does your library include a History 
of Texas which records the earliest 


known discoveries and explorations P 


It Ahould ! 


“Our Catholic Heritage in Texas” by Carlos E. Castafieda, 
Latin-American Librarian of the University of Texas, is 
such a work. It covers the period from 1519 to 1936 and 
embraces the earliest known discoveries and explorations, 
some of which are revealed for the first time. 
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Mustangs and Cow Horses 


EDITED BY 


J. FRANK DOBIE 
MODY C. BOATRIGHT 
HARRY H. RANSOM 


An achievement which breathes history and romance. 
It brings pleasure to those who appreciate good books. 
It’s as fresh as the odor of greasewood mixed with 
the morning dew. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
TOM LEA 
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Orders are flowing in early. 
Reserve your copies now. 
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LYMANHOUSE, Publishers 
6530 W. Olympic Blvd. - Los Angeles, Calif. 


Announce 


WIND AGAINST STONE—A Texas novel about 
the growth of West Texas, near Cisco. Written by 
Mrs. Maude E. Cole, the Carnegie Librarian at Abi- 
lene. Texans will be proud of her book and we are 
very proud to present it. Price $2.50 


Other Texana Titles: 

HARD TO FORGET, the story of O. Henry’s life 
in Austin and Houston, written by Lollie Cave Wilson, 
a native Texan. To date, the only story of the young 
O. Henry. Price $2.50 


THE PAROLE SCANDAL, by Martin Mooney. 
This book has forced the resignation of five of the 
six members of the California Prison and Parole 
Board, and since Texas gets a goodly share of space 
in this book, we hope that it will do for Texas what 
it has done for California. Price $2.50 


FOR THIS MY GLORY, by Paul Bailey—A novel 
which presents the real Mormon picture based on 
actual history. It also tells the world for the first 
time the importance of THE MORMON BATTALION 
to Brigham Young. We recommend this novel as one 
of the most exciting, revealing, and outspoken books 
to be published in this era. To be published in Oc- 
tober. Price $2.50 


THEY CALL THEM CAMISOLES, by Wilma 
Wilson. Another exposé book, on California insane 
asylums, this time. We do not doubt that this book 
will fit the same kind of public institutions in any 
State in the United States; and we only hope it will 
bring about some very much needed reforms in the 
severe and harsh administration of these institutions. 

Price $2.50 


Our complete catalogue will be mailed to you 
upon request 




















A Woman of Texas 
The Life of Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 





By REBECCA RICHMOND 


We Are Proud to Announce the Forthcoming Biogra- 
phy of This Beloved, Outstanding Woman. 


Once upon a time, scarcely a century ago, women looked 
from their windows, if they looked out of them at all, upon a 
restricted horizon. Woman was the household drudge, some- 
times the household saint, and, with certain famous exceptions, 
appears to have accepted her role with pride and without ques- 
tion. But the march of events shook the foundations of her 
world, and scme women, geniuses of discontent and with the 
perception of prophets, endeavored to lead their sisters toward 
new frontiers of life. The more belligerent encountered ridicule 
and social persecution, together with the cold disdain of many 
of their own sex, but there were others who found a middle 
way. They were willing to make haste slowly, and their influ- 
ence was unsensational, but substantial. 


Anna J. H. Pennybacker was one of these. She embodied, 
in her span of years, the evolution of woman’s place in Ameri- 
can life. Her infancy was passed within the sound of the guns 
of North and South; her childhood and youth overlooked the 
receding frontier of the West; her young womanhood expanded 
in a state of the Union, only then awaking to a knowledge of 
its power; in her maturity, she assisted American women to 
adjust themselves to a new world outside of physical boundaries. 


Anna J. H. Pennybacker left her impress on every demo- 
cratic movement of her own era. Women’s organizations looked 
toward her as to a guiding light. Her adopted State of Texas 
knew her as a teacher and regarded her as a civic force. The 
summer audiences of Chautauqua, New York, coming to her 
from the four points of the compass, responded eagerly to 
her enkindling leadership. 
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HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-three volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
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GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 
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University of Texas in securing its collection 
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WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
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MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
- TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
2 Box 2131, University Station 
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The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of Tus QuarTERLy may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 

Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 

$6.00 per volume unbound ; 


$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, — 
Austin, Taxas o 














